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CHAPTER XIV. 
MONON. 

Sryenax days of confinement to the hut fol- 
Jowed Philip's imprudent wanderings, during 
which time his mind was continually reverting 
to the vivid and oxtraordinary description that 
Pablo had given of the Priestess of the Sun. 


In a temporary aberration that ensued, he imag: | 


ined that Genevra Duverney was mysteriously 
transformed into the fair enthusiast described by 
Francisca’s son. The strong language of Pablo 
hod taken a deep hold upon his imagination, and 
the inaction imposed by illness increased rather 
than diminished his fancies. 

When he had so far recovered as to be able to 
ride, he mounted the mule that Mateo had left, 
and rode toward the Aztec village in the valley. 
It was late in the day when he left the hut, and 
going at a slow pace, half forgetful of his pur- 
pose and the lapse of time, the night surprised 
his meditations and admonished him of the length 
Confident that he was near the 

2 antdie way. anxi jn to hp 
hold the fires of Tie Stuy ploamiste up th “a 

the darkn He had commenced the ascent #%\* 
the mountain when he was joined by Pablo, wh. 
had loft tho canada at early morning. 

“T feared, senor, that you might venture here 
alone,” he said. “But,” he added, significantly, 
“there are safor places for a lonely loiterer than 
this,” x 

» “Thanks for your friendliness ; but I am well 

armed, you perceive,” replied Philip. 

“Senor Mulford, sit down beside me here. I 
have been thinking of those fair ladice of Santa 
Maria, of whom you told me a few days ago. 
Did you remark that when you spoke of the rob- 
bers’ cave and the secret passage, that my mother 
grew very pale?” 

“TJ noticed that she was much agitated,” an- 
swered Philip. 

“Since that time, mi armigo, sho has been un- 
happy. To-morrow you will be ablo to travel.” 

“To resume the search for the unfortunate 
maidens I am ready to start this moment. Your 
language leads me to hope that you have made 

* some discoyeries respecting them; if so, do not 
keep me in suspense. Why was your mother 
agitated when I spoke of the cavern and tho se- 
cret passage 2” 

“Your last question you shall ask my mother; 
and in regard to discoveries, time will show. It 
ig always wise to be moderate in oar hopes and 
fears, Feverish hope or depressing far is alike 
to be dreaded, Let us temper our expectations 
with suitable distrugt, and assuage our anxieties 
by a humble trust in Providence.” 

“Good youth, your philosophy is excellent, 
doubtless, but will hardly do for lovers,” an- 
swered Philip, with a dubious motion of the 
head. 

“Tn love matters, I acknowledge myself your 
pupil,” returned Pablo, playfully. “But,” he 
added, more seriously, “I had nearly forgotten 
that I have busicess in the vicinity of yonder vil 
lage. Senor, wait my return.” 

Pablo gave Philip no time to question his pur- 
pose, or to remonstrate against being left behind, 
but, springing away with all the vigor of youth- 
ful activity, was soon out of sight and hearing. 

‘The latter was musing on this abrupt manner 
of leave-teking, when he heard the distant clatter 
of hoof, which rapidly drew nearer and scomed 
to be coming up the valley, toward which Philip 
immediately dismounted and ran, impelled by a 
strong curiosity to know who rode so furiously at 
such an hour. He reached the valley in time to 
seo a large, black horse, bearing a female figure 
upon its back, thundering over the rough way 
with the speed of the wind. While he was 
watching with wonder the swift advance of tho 
horse-woman, an Indian shot into sight from one 
of the many windings of the valley, also mounted 
upon a steed of strength and metal, which, being 
evidently fresher, bid fair to hold the flying party 

‘a dangerous chase. 

The black horse bounded onward, and was 
near tho spot where Philip stood, when, missing 
his footing, the rioble animal stumbled and came 
to his knees, casting the daring rider from her 
seat to the ground. Malford hurried toward the 


throupeseurpOop Ry Fite wl 


unfortunate female as fast as possible; but the 
accident had given the pursuer so much adyan- 
ess tht he was already within gun-shot. He 

red, Dut his fant WAS Wh- 
i «xy, and the leaden messenger sped false to 
us porpose. “The Indian slackened his pace a 
little, and seeing but one man, with an unloaded 
rifle, to oppose him, whooped wildly and contin- 
ued his course. 

‘The two reached the scene of the disaster at 
the same moment. The savage threw himself 
from his horse with a yellof defiance; while 
Malford placed himself botween the fallen female 
—who was rendered unconscious by the shock— 
and the aggressor, who instantly aimed a blow 
at him with his tomahawk, which he received np- 
on the barrel of his rifle. 

[see ENoRAVING.] 

The first clash of steel aroused the female to 
sensibility; she uncloscd her eyes with a sigh, 
and beheld the combat with trembling interest, 
though too weak to arise to aid the unexpected 
champion who was doing battle for her. 

Foiled in his intention, the Indian resumed the 
attack with more wariness, jumping from side to 
side to avoid the blows of Philip and find an op- 
portunity to end the fight by a single stroke; but 
the latter was too guarded and agile to allow 
his opponent such 8 chance—and presently, by a 
sudden movement, thrust the muzzle of his rifle 
against his face with such violence that he fell 
backward to the ground, where a heavy blow up- 
on his head ended the struggle. 

The victor now had time to attend to the un- 
known whom he had befriended, The wild 
thought that it was, perhaps, one of the ladies of 
Santa Maria, which hud, at first, obtruded upon 
his mind, was quickly dispelled; for the moon, 
which now shone brightly, revealed to him a face 
of ravishing beauty that he had nover before 
seen. He raised her from the ground and sup- 
ported her in an easy position, observing with 
surprise, as he held his loyely burden, that her 
garments were very rich, and of a style differing 
from any it had been his fortane to sec. 

“Dar Gracias!” murmured the unknown. 

Philip could not talk Spunish very well, but 
he could understand it, He asked, in his native 
tongue, if she was much injured, to which she 
replied in the same language, though imperfectly, 
that she believed herself but slightly hurt. 

“1 am greatly at a loss,” said Philip, “to 
know whom I haye the good lucktto serve, and 
to what people she belongs ?”” 

“One but slightly esteemed by your nation,” 
she answered, in Spanish. 

“You but increase my curio: 
Philip. 

“You are an American, if your speech can bo 
trusted, and the Americans hold the Montezumas 
in contempt.” 

“Yon are of that nearly extinct race that we 
call Aztec, but who make it their boast that they 
are descendants of Montezuma ?” 

“* Cierto 1” 

“Tan tell you more. You worship a visible 
deity—the brightest object that the eye of man 
can look upon. Fair stranger, you are a priest- 
ess of the Sun.” 

The priestess—it was Monon—turned her In: 
minous eyes upon Philip with undisguised aston 


returned 


ishment. 


¢ Fn 

The moon, as we havi # xd, being newly 
risen and shining pleassf “upon the parties, 
rendered distinct tho fei)to.of each, For a 
moment they gazed at }idcher in mute won- 
der. For one who lived Py h in the ideal as 
Monon, the noble face on@f rd had an interest 
not readily described. ‘d_ {to her not anlike 
the faces she had seen’ gf! omystic reveries in 
which such a portion of had passed. His 
youthfulness, ingenuousng, and lofty cast of 
countenance, impressed fr active imagination. 
She averted her eyes with)burning blush. ‘The 
dark, rich blood threatene(to burst through the 
pencilled extremities of tk veins and arteries. 
Philip’s senses were drunk with beauty to such 
an extent that his thouglrt\vent staggering this 
way and that, in chaotschowilderment. The 
loved idea of Genevra I {ey was swept from 
his present remembraryns+ single stroke of 
the wondrous eyes of Nddyin 

“Maiden,” he stamm — )aith much moreem- 
barrassment than when.irituyst spoke, “at your 
feet lies the savage from-oul 1 you fled.” 

“Tt was bravely done;ma) slied Monon, with 
enthusiasm, “I thank y- op old white stranger, 
for the help of your stroysef) a.” 

“Might I ask if youufne alone to these 
mountain passes ?”” queri{ bilip, 

“Not alone, young warrie; but my attendants 
were slain in my defence, icaptured. The speed 
of my horse saved me; ff had\ho not brought 
me to this spot, Zvbould fave shared the fate of 
my three warriors.” 

Philip assisted Monorto arise, but, being too 
wenk to mount her horp, which, faithful to its 
noble instincts, was stan{ng near, he supported 
her to a green bank, up which she gracefully 
sank. Inayoice indicatiy of much solicitude for 
her welfare, he renewed fis inquiries respecting 
her personal injuries—if fhe had received any of 
«serious nature. In histnxiety to be of service, 
ho offered, not without fesitation, his flask of 
aguardiente, which she rfected, with a smile. 

“Not that,” che said. (“It passes not the lips 
of such as I, Young whrrior, it is fall of mad- 
ness, There is naught|so pare as water that 
gushes up from the earthto sparkle in the golden 
sun.” 

‘It is marvellous,” oferved Philip, thought- 
fully, “that I should mat one like you in these 
savage ranges, Whence|came your pure Span- 
ish, your knowledge of ay own language, and of 
other matters of which I might naturally expect 
to find you ignorant ? And, last of all, whence 
comes your wondrous ey vw 

“ Know, senor,” answjred Monon, with digni- 
ty, “that I cannot hear|the words of flattery so 
pleasing to the weak my sex. Among my 
own people there are foy so audacious as to say 
what you hnve now said; but, being a stranger 
to my religion and the restraint that it imposes 
upon my snered office, I overlook your transgres- 
sion this time.” 

“Far be it from me, sweet enthusiast, to give 
offence in such a manner; but, maiden, to mo 
you are fairer than the sun,” 


Having said but little of the personnel 


PHILIP PROTECTING THE PRIESTESS OF THE SUN. 


on her like a garment, N 


ly'and with effort, “té liken one who is bit duist 
and ashes to that imperishable essence that gives 
life to a universe, Young stranger, tho heart of 
Monon is closed to flattery; she cannot be 
deceived.” 

“Deceived! Fairidolater, you do me wrong.”” 

A thought of Genevra Duverney flashed 
across the horizon of the soldier’s memory. Was 
he growing false to his first love? Was he in- 
deed recreant to what he firmly believed to be a 
life-long passion? He closed his dazzled eyes to 
shut out the bewildering vision before him, and 
instantly opened them to be dazzled again. 

“J am wondering,” he said, presently, “if you 
indeed belong to that—that—” 

“Despised race,” added Monon, quietly. 

“Something like that was in my mind, I con- 
fess. Indeed I find it difficult to believe that you 
are of that people, for their physical and mental 
degeneracy is—” 

“Say it not! It is insulting to them and to 
me. No, no! Do not wound me there! But 
I will solve some of your doubts. I was instruct- 
ed by one learned in the knowledge of books and 
peoples. Let that suffice.” 

‘At the instant when Monon ceased speaking, 
Philip saw a figure rise up in tho valley not far 
from where they were seated. This figure as- 
sumed a defiant attitude, and made the following 
proclamation : 

“My -name’s Dave Dawson. I’m full of 
Choctaw, and other languages. I’ve been every- 
where, and seen everything, and know all that’s 
worth knowin’. I’m ready for a scratch, scram- 
ble or skrimmago; so if you're one of them ’tar- 
nal Copperskins, come on and meet me half 
way.” 

To say that Malford was surprised, will but 


She closed her rosy lips firmly, and struggled to 
maintain that calmness which usually rested up- 


Caramba! What kind of flesh is this?” The 
last question had reference to Monon, upon whom 
the attention of Dawson had become fixed. 

“(Js this barbarian of your nation?” asked the 
priestess, looking haughtily at the trapper. 

“He is rough in exterior, but not rough at 
heart,” replied Philip. 

“Santa Maria! How sho flashes at me with her 
eyes!” exclaimed Daye, retreating a pace, 
“Some great princess in distress, I reckon. No 
offence, I hope, mum ?” 

‘The priestess made no answer. 

“ Perhaps your royal highness can’t understand 
plain English; but you've on’y to choose what 
kind of lingo is most nateral to ye, for I talk all 
kind of languages, mum; and the few airthly 
things that isn’t known to me, never'll be any 
bonefit to ye, my lady. Catamounts! don’t go 
for to do that ag’in!”” 

The last exclamation was occasioned by an- 
other imperious flash from Monon’s beautiful 
eyes. Despite his native hardihood, Dawson 
was awed and thrown into confusion. He fell 
back two or three steps farther, and stared at 
Monon with great interest. * 

“Jn the female linc, I’ve never seen rothi 
equal to it,” he presently added, in an under- 
tone. = 

“Binye stranger,” said the priestess to Philip, 
“Jam strong enough to sit upon my horse. I 
will mount and resume my way.” 

“Pretty heathen, you’re a prisoner, if ever a 
feminine bit of human natur’ was,” interposed 
Dawson, making a hurried and earnest gesture 
to Philip. 

The) priestess was discomposed and troubled 
by this| confident assertion. 

“Senor, do you indeed propose to efface the 
remembrance of your bravery by detaining mo? 
J entjeat of you, harbor not so base a thought!” 


Lath reioi Si 
rejoined. digaking/slow- 


Euthon’t speak, mister, don’t speak,” said 


Pact (rst eaieelinee ewe A eM a 
“Yes, mighty princess, he added, bowing gro- 
tesquely to Monon, “you're a captive, and a 
king’s ransom couldn't bring so much as a hair 
of your uncommon head. I've seen everything 
worth seein’, mam, but I never seen anything up 
to you in the line of female. Don’t be so flur- 
ried like, for you shall come to no harm while 
Dave Dawson’s got the pluck for a skrimmage.”” 

“Lovely priestess, you are free to go when and 
whither you will,” said Philip, anxious to relieve 
the fears of Monon. 

“Priestess, did you call her?” cried Dawson, 
with eagerness. ‘EJ diablo! she’s one of the 
Montezumas. I’ve been told that they haye the 
great secret of the Mountain of Gold.” 

Monon, who ‘had arisen to her feet, uttered a 
ery of surprise, and grew deadly pale, 

“Woman,” continued Dave, planting the butt 
of his riffe firmly upon the ground, and speaking 
with as much sternness as he could command, 
“tell us this secret, and you shall go on your 
way unbarmed; refuse, and you go not aguin to 
your people.” 

“Rude man,” answered Monon, in a voice 
that thrilled him, “you know me not! The cru- 
ellest torture that human ingenuity can inyent, 
will not tear from my keeping the secret you 
desire.” 

“Remember that your pretty body is in my 
power,” replied the trapper. 

“No, no! I throw myself upon the protection 
of the brave stranger!” cried Monon, pressing 
close to Philip, whose friendly arm was out- 
stretched to support her faltering steps. 

“Fear not; with me you are safe as in the 
midst of your own people,” he said, casting a 
rebuking glance at Dawson. “Here is your no- 


faintly express his feelings. 

“Lower your rifle; it is a friend, Dave Daw- 
son !’” he cried. 

“Friend! the last place I’d thought of looking 
for one. Ts thnt a friend, too, a-sittin’ on the 
green bank ?” 

“Yes,” said Philip. 

“And what's that black thing layin’ at full 
Fongth out yonder?” 

“Tvs what you'd call the body of a Copper- 
skin.” 

“Your work, I s’pose, mister?” 

Philip replied affirmatively. 

“I might a-known it 'thout askin’,” qnoth 
Daye, with asigh. “I hope to goodness,” he add- 
ed, “that your mother never'll know what you've 
gone and done!” 

“What have I done?” Philip inquired, rather 
alarmed at the deprecating tone of Dawson. 

“Done?” cried Dave, tragically stretching bis 
left hand rebukingly toward the body. “Done? 
You hayen’t skulped the varmint!’” 

Malford could not refrain from smiling at the 
earnestness of the old trapper. 

“When you rub out a critter of that natur’,” 
ho continued, approaching Malford, “yon ought 
to have a decent regard for the habits of his na- 
tion, and whip off his top:knot in the shake of a 


The face of Monon was clouded for a moment. 


pig’s tail, or the winkin’ of a pair of tongs. 


ble horse; I will assist yon to mount him. 
There ; he feels your weight—he is impatient to 
bear you. My male is yonder. Tell me which 
way you go, and I will attepd you.” 

“J am near the end of my journey. 
no longer your friendly aid. 

“You go to yonder village,” said Malford. 
“Tell me,” he added, in a lower voice, “ sball 
we not meet again ?” 

“No,” said Monon, softly; “in this world I 
doubt if we meet again.” 

Philip sighed. 

“This meeting and parting, then, lovely maid- 
en, is our first and last; I would it were not 


T need 


50. 
“Tt is ordered,” said Monon, 
“Love. is a thing of sudden birth. 

not sometimes think of the American youth 

whom you once met in these mountains ?”” 

“ Preaumptaous stranger,” rejoined Monon, in 
a subdued and melancholy voice, “you forget to 
whom you speak. You would turn my thoughts 
to the things of earth, I must not listen to your 
words. I must live and die as I am—the virgin 
bride of the sun.” 

She gathered the flowing reins in her right 
hand, waved her left slowly and gracefully to 
Phi and shot from the valley with the speod 
of an arcow: 
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Will you” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


DESTRUCTION OF FRANCISCA’S HUT. 


Puruir gazed after the vanishing figure of Mo- 
non, unconscious that Dawson was regarding 
him with an expression by no means atisble. 

“Mister,” he said, in a fwult-finding tone, 
you haven't proved yourself the friend you 
might have been. You set yourself up ag’in’ 
reason and common sense about lettin’ the gal 
go; but fairis fair, and I didn’t quarrel with you, 
because I wasn’c in at the death, and had no 
hand in helpin’ her out of her troubles. Young- 
ster, if I'd been in your place, the pretty heathen 
never would have gone in that way.” 

‘We diller in our views, my friend. But let 
us tlk of something else. I am impaticnt to 
know how the fight with the bunditti terminated, 
What happened after I fell? Where is Dick 

Crannage ?"” 

“We'll speak of that, if you want to, and dis- 
pose of the other matter afterwards, Mister, 
there's but little to tell. We beat the robbers ; 
you and Craunage wore wounded. Tho men 
you call Mateo spirited you away of a suddint 
with his mules, leaving wne to look after Dick 
Crannage, who was ready to faint with a terrible 
slash on the shoulder. I got him out of the 
canon and built a camp for him out of harm's: 
way, and he’s doin’ well, though in an awful 
takin’ about the ladies of Santa Maria, 

“What have you been doing since? 
idle, I dure say ?” 

‘Jdle! Dave Dawson was never idle a great 
while at a time. Mateo came back and filled 
my head full of stories about mountains of gold 
thut are to be found somehow, the saints only 
know how.” 

“You and Matco have been hunting for this 
wonderful treasure, doubtless ?” 

“(As soon as Crannage was comfortable and 
able to help himself a litle, I went with Mateo 
after the gold, and though I know more'n any 
live man, we couldn't find ic.” 

“You baye ubandoned the wild pursuit, I 

suppose 2” 
That's jes’ what I haveu’t, youngster. We 
made discoveries—Matco and I—that made us 
madder than ever to find this mighty heap of 
tin, You sco, in the first place, we stumbled up- 
on the village of these mongrel Ingins that cull 
themselves Moutezuinas, and it was by overbear- 
in’ wwo of ’em wikin’, that we found out they 
possessed the great secret, Since that time 
which was only day before yesterday—we've 
watched ’em pretty close, Now aif you hadn’t 
been so softhearted, and kept that gal, the secrot 
might a been ours. It was an uncommon chance 
that you let slip, and riles me up like a duck 
poud.”” 

“T would have s ed your hrains upon 
these rocks, before she should have been detained 
a moment er will!” eried Philip, with a 
tone of ang 

Daye Dawson blew the air from his lungs in a 
long sud grotesque whistle, \ 

“Young man, you’ve got some pluck} which I 
like to sco in fellers of your age ; and, ad I have 


Not 


atte! 


er. 


as i! happens! If Ihave any lobso Choe- 
taw about me, you're strack all of a heap by that 
heathen fire-worshipper. Don’t go to deny it, 
’s worth seein’, and what 
Idon’t know wouldn't be worth a straw to no- 
body. Feller, you're dead in for it, and it'll last 
ye a good spell !” 
“Nonsense, Dave 
“If I’s like common men, you might contra 
dict me—but Faint, I'm to the mountains born. 
Ican talk all languages, snuff u candle at two 
hundred yards, scream louder nor a catumount, 
whoop worse nor an Ingin, and haven't no supe- 
rior in the line of seratchin’ and scramblin’, be- 
sides other accomplishments that you wouldn't 
mistrust, because I aint a critter that brags and 
tells all he knows and what he can do, as some 
does that I’ve seen, who haven’t a hundredth 
purt of my fukilties, and can't speak a word of 
Choctaw, or trap a benyer, or sleep without a 


because I've seen all th 


blanket, or freeze or st 
it 


re und not be injured by 

Feller, you're in lovo !” 
Dawson rolled his tongue into the rather, large 
cavity of his left cheek, and good-naturealy 
punched Philip in the ribs with the muzzle of 
his ride. 

“You have forgotten Zuba, I suppose?” re- 
torted Dfalford. 

“And y 


11, youngster, have forgotten Genovra, 
and all about the ladies of Santa Maria, general- 
Jy. Chap, I suid you's  weathercock, and so 
you are!” 

Philip reddened to the cyes. He felt conscious- 
ly guilty, and open to this charge. ‘The strange 
beauty of Monon had nearly swept the im: 
Genevra from Lis heart. 
loveliness, and he remembered also ber seorn— 
but the dazzling furm of the priestess was be 
uw and her, and he had neither the power 
to theust it hence. 


0 of 
her 


He remembered 


tween 
nor the will 


Genevra was 
haughty and cold avd seomed unconscious of 
his merits; while Monon, though proud and 
queenly, appeared not insensible to his admira- 
tion nor blind to his personal advantages. His 
miod was agitated and tempest-tossed by this 
new passion. 

“Youngster, can’t blame ye much for bein’ 
duvzled ; und I wouldn't mind merryin’ sich my. 
self,” added Dawson, soothingly. 

“Pl diablo!” exclaimed Mulford, provoked by 
what he considered the cool audacity of the 
trapper. 

Pablo's returning steps were now heard, and 
he soon joined the parties. Together they pro- 
ceeded toward Francisca’s hut. As they ap 
proached, they looked in vain for the hut. A 
few swouldering brands marked the spot where 
it had stood. 

Pablo gazed at the ruins in mute consternation, 

* Av cuemy hath dono it,” eaid Philip. 

“Ive not what I should call tle work of » 
friend,” said Davo, 

“'Phis poor hut is nothing; but my mother is 
everything !” oxclaimed Pablo, passionately. 

«Amigo mio," said Philip, taking bis hand, 
“cal your fears Your mother may be un- 
harmed, and ot no grest-distance either.” 


“Tknow not! I know not! O, she was the 
t and dearest of mothers!” added Pablo, af- 
fected deeply. 

“Individual,” said Dawson, slapping Pablo 
roughly upon the back, ‘don’t he a woman— 
though to loye your nateral born mother isn’t no 
discredit to yo. If the Redskins have done this, 
we'll track ’om and take onr rovenge.’” 

“Yes; wo'll trail them at once. Dawson, yon 
are keen ns a hound at an Indian scent. Look 
about and see what yon can find.” 

“Tho ground hereabouts has been trodden too. 
much by other feet to make it an easy job to pick 
out an Ingin footmark, especially if the critter 
was shy, and knew what ho’s about.” 

Dawson passed round the ruins of the hut 
several times, widening the circumference of the 
circles each time, and finally averred that be 
found no signs to throw light upon the subject 

By tacit agreement the parties separated, each 
going in a different direction. Dhilip crossed 
the little brook of which mention has been mado, 
and slowly continued his way toward the outlet 
of the canada, which he had nearly reached 
when he was suddenly assaulted. by assailants 
who appeared to spring up from the ground be- 
neath his fect. He was overborne in an instant, 
thrown upon his face, and his hands tied firmly 
at his back, He struggled with all his strength 
to recover his lost liberty, but in yain; had he 
been endowed with tho strength of six ordinary 
men, he could not have shaken off his swarming 
foes. Tis hands were sccured, his eyes wero 
bandaged in a manner so effectual as to exclude 
every ray of light, when he was lifted from tho 
ground and placed upon a horse, to which he was 
bound with hair ropes encircling his ankles tight- 
ly and passing under the horse’s belly. Finding 
resistance uscless, he ceased to struggle against 
fate, and yielded passively to his unknown 
enemies. 

Very soon his horse was put in motion, and he 
moved off he knew not whither, escorted—as he 
knew by the clattering of hoofs—by a party of 
horsemen. This march continued many hours, 
Philip suffering much from the rigor of th 
upon his limbs, and from hunger and thirst. 
After what appeared to him a very long period 
of time, his unseen conductors halted, unband- 
aged his eyes, and took him from the horse. 

The sun was high in the heayens, shining 
brilliantly upon a plain of vast extent. His first 
impulse was to examine his captors, He was 
not a little astonished to perceive that they dif 
fered from any of the Indian tribes that he had 
Their style of dress was also essentially 
different, and he remembered precisely like that 
worn by the Indian that Pablo had watched 
with such wariness and patience. The truth at 
once flashed into his mind. He was in the power 
of that strange people who gloried in the name 
of Montezuma. 

They placed food before him, but were deaf to 
his questionings, as they had been hitherto, mak- 
ing menacing gestures with their daggers at every 
interrogatory. Jn stature they were small, thei 
eyes black and piercing, and their expression 
restles 


cords 


seen. 


hour, the march was restmed in the same order 


as before ; nor did it cease till long after dark the 


addle, and with his eyes still bandaged and 
his hands yet bound, was led he knew not whith- 
er. He was made to descend a long flight of 
steps down a narrow passage, und felt himself in 
adamp and chilling atmosphere. That ho was 
under the surface of the earth he could not doubt; 
the cold and reeking air would have satisfied him 
of that without other conspiring circumstances. 
If for a moment Philip faltered, the point of a 
dagger proved an imperative prompter to his 
movements, When he had been roughly pushed 
this way and that for some ten minutes, and 
trodden various labyrinths, his mysterious jour- 
ney was brought to an end. His hands were 
freed from the painful restraint of the La: he 
tore the bandages from his eyes, and found him- 
self alone, the occupant of @ dungeon of most 
dismal aspect. A torch thrust into a metallic 
becket illuminated this tomb-like and awful 
place. ‘ 

The young man gazed about him with a shud- 
der of horror. ‘To him it seemed 
buried alive, and should never more behold the 
golden rays of the sun. He was stunned and 
stupitied by a crushing sense of helplessness and 
the extent of his misfurtunes. The sudden on- 
set, the rapid journey, the unaccountable secrecy 
of the whole, the grim and naked walls, all con- 
spired to fill’ him with vague and terrible appre- 
hensions. He cast himself upon the humid 
floor, and yielded to the pressure of despair. He 
thonght of Genevra and of Monon—of the first 
with something of the olden glow, but of the 
latter with the full force of a newly awakened 
passion. Yes, even in that despairing hour the 
young dragoon could not forget Genovra, or 
cease to think of the dezzling beauty of Monon 
—so tenacious is the human heart of its tender 


that he was 


memories, 


/ 
CHAPTER XVI. 


THE CHAMBER OF THE SACRED ROBES. 

Ir is time that we should return to the fortunes 
of the ladies of Santa Mari, whom we left in 
the secret vaults of the Casa Montezuma. 

Zuba held the glittering steel a moment before 
the eyes of the priestess. 

“Strike!” she suid, with more calmness than 
seemed possible under circumstances so thrilling 
“Strike! ‘The blow will give me rest. ‘The 
heart of Monon is weary with the struggle of 
life—with the struggle between duty and human 
inclination, Strike, girl, that I may be absorbed 
into the eternal element of light!” 

‘Tho tablean in the vault was now most impres- 
. The ludies of Santa Maria were mute 
with a feeling that could find no expression in 


words, Wero there such # thing as living with- 
out respiration, we might say that they ceased to 


breathe, so thrilling was the scene of the passing 
moment. s 

“Girl,” resumed Monon, “I have done my 
best, according to the knowledge I possess. If 
I have erred, it is beeause my early education 


wos basedinerror. Girl, it is said that there are 


wondrous invéitions among the raco to which 
your mistress belongs ; but I know not that these 
things prove their religion true. But I have 
done; my voice’ will now be forever mute. 
burning chariot for the soul of Monon, 


0, Sun!” 

The priestess drew her jewelled robe fromjher 
bosom, and, murmuring o prayer to her deity, 
resigned herself to the stroke of the uplifted 
Steel, which suddenly tlashed higher up into the 
air, and was defending like lightning, when Ge- 
nevra threw hetself upon Monon and received | i 
the blow in her white arm. 
the golden garments of the priestess. 

“Are you mad, my mistress?” cried Zuba. 
“ Would you exchange life for death—torture for 
happiness? Away with this weakness ! 
strike her tuijerheart, ‘and together we will 
escape.” 

I cannot! 
death, 
worst to save this misguided girl,” answered Ge- 
neyra, with touching carnestness. 

“You can dispose of your own lifo ns you 
please, but not of the lives of others. Silence, 
come and take ayyay this weak woman.” 

Silenco diffot move. 

“0, Santo Dios! ‘The preci 
flying. Slave—i 
her away, tha¥miay finish the work ! 

‘Against fer life I will never raise my hand,” 
answered Silonce, ‘Tull I betrayed her she 
treated mo with kindness, and that kindness I 
ill remember? 

“Twice a fog But I will not bo thwarted ; 
these strong as shall do all.” 

With her indorpitablssill and energy, and a 
strength that Was resistless in that moment of 
excitement, Zuba thrust Geneva from the pri 
ess, and would soon haye accomplished her fell 


Icannot give this fair being to 


ous moments are 
Tear 


jot! do you hear mo? 


purpose, had not her arm been suddenly arrested, 
Tt was the hand of Altamaha that held tho re- 
lentless arm of the half-breed. 

“What is this?” he exclaimed. “Monon, 
speak ! 

“Lost !” said Zuba, and the dagger fell from 
her grasp. : 


‘The priestess aroso to her feet, and pointing to 
Genevra, answered 


“Seo you a she bleeds? That blow 
et me bind up the wound; then 


was for me. 
you shall know more of this.”” 

Monon with great tenderness wrapped the rich 
banda about Geneyra’s wounded arm and checked 
the flow of blood. When she had performed 
this friendly office, she turned to Alfamaha and 
said quietly, asif nothing unusual had happened : 
“ Conduct us t Chamber of the Sun.” 

ho chieftain obeyed this mandate in stately 
silence. Ina tipo the parties, with the ex- 
ception of the omen had stolen from the 
yault while the priestess was attending 10 Geney- 
ra's wound, were in the mystic apartment which 
the ladies of Santa Maria had left, not long 
since, buoyed up in spirit by the vain hope of 
escape. 

Zuba sat down beside the altar, sullen and de- 
fiant. Dolores tine, trembling with 


solves near ho 
their composur 
Monon, was led 
which she was 
pri 
ancient chamber 
which have pass 


BY 


Jecover, as best they might, 
ile Geneyra, supported by 
p conch of soft skins, upon 
en to recline. ‘Then 
Itamaha to follow, left the 
ites and ordeals, most of 
rom the knowledge of the 
f Ho pursued her 
light footsteps Dozsame dignified silence 
that he bad imped upon himself from the first. 

She stopped, \t length, before a curiously 
wrought door, cf she opened. Upon the aged 


the 


tess, motionil} 


present generatioff#f men. 


walls, suspendeé from silver hooks, could be 
seen garments offingular style and pattern, re- 
splendent with gld und. costly ornaments—the 
robes of the priedy office. 

Altamaha paup roverently, and did not cross 
the threshold. 

“Why do y 
which it is forb 
ter?” ho asked, 

“ That the s 
and out of this 
mo and restore 
out and listen t 
at the strange 


ead me to this sacred spot, 
‘nto all but your order to en- 


of those who once passed in 
ated spot may strengthen 
to my purpose. Stand with- 
jefora moment. You marvel 
ne in the lonely vaults of the 
house of MonteAna, ‘The slave, Sileuce, took 
pity on these fuirfrrangers, and essayed to save 
them by meang)f, tho secret passages of tho 
casa; but I hed \euspicion of her purpose and 
unmasked tHe atteypt. I had threatened her 
with death for an gience.agshis kind.” 

Monon cessed afaking, and was agitated. 

“You had menaid her with death, and—you 
—you—” Altamala hesitated, regarding the 
priestess with intens(eagerne 

“Was bafiled,” he added, quickly. “No 
matter,” she went ot, hurriedly ; “let the details 
go. I had the tratress bound. But the slave 
selected to carry outmy stern decree, refused to 
striko; he had ono loved tho girl. And now, 

reat chieftain, come the most humiliating con- 
fession of all, I—I+Monon, the chosen priest- 
ess of the Sun, fitered in my purpose, and 
showed human wekness before the maiden 
strangers,” f 

Monon pressed lt hands to her hend and to 
her heart, as if to cala the one and stop the fever- 
ish beatings of the oer. . 

“Tloved—I pitied the offender; I ordered the 
slaves from my presiice, and—and fell fainting 
to the ground. Fonlve me, greut chief. 

Altamiaha breathed more freely. The stern 
engerness of his features reluxed ; a faine yet per- 
ceptible smile broke oyer his lips. 

“Divine priestess)? he answered, with soft 
solemnity, “I more than forgive—I approve 
your womanly compussion. It was not the hu- 
man that spoke through your softer impulses ; it 
was the voice of the sdorable deity.” 

The hunds of tho priestess fell to her side in 
astonishment. She gazed at Altamaba with a 
shocked and questioning oxpre: 


sect 


on, 

“Nay, nay ; do not let your pity for my weak- 
ness lead you a step from the stern line of duty. 
Do not fear to hurl wprouches upon my shrink- 
ing and too sensitive soul. Iam uniit for this 


some of tho daughters of your people more de- 
serving of its high responsibilities.” 


subdued voice, “when, forgetting all else, I 
throw myself at your fect and begged you to re- 
nounce your yows and give to me that life alread 
given to the sun. 


vine eyes, and dropping feom your unsullied lips, 
was povishment 
is not yet all conquered ; I do not yet stand upon 


A purple jet dyed | again to betray the trust o 
holy office no other human being shall tak 
None so worthy of it ns thou. 
the daughters of Montezuma is worthy to suc- 
Let me | ceed thee. 
of thy race!” 


ic in its tones; its dignified yet melancholy ac- 
Iwill incur all risks—I will dare the | cents thrilled like lightning to the soul of Mo: 


“You recall the time,” replied Altamaha, in 


It was ® wild, mad thought, 
and your lofty reproofs, flashing from your di- 


1 deserved. ‘That passton 


ts ruins. Glorious maiden, do not tempt me 


my people. Your 


Not ono of all 
Monon, thou wilt be the last priestess 


‘The voice of Altamaha was clearand prophet- 


non. She sighed, and permitted the tears that 
rolled through the gateway of her eyes to pass 
down her cheeks unchecked. 
“Tt may be as thon sayé 
cars like tones of prophec 
“Yes, thy office will pass awa 
will cease to burn on the estu/a, 
“T feel that it is thus decreed. 
Montezumas will perish.” 

“Teis not well to indulge in such thoughts. 
Gloomy forebodings ill become us,” rejoined 
“We haye taken 
it upon us to restore the glory of our people. 
Let us not recede, It is dangerous to heeiate. 
And yet—and yet it is painful to go on. [have 
not told thee all. Recovering from my swoon in 
the vault, the first objects I beheld were the ten- 
der oyes of the maiden whom they call Genevra. 
My head was pillowed upon her breast; her 
hands carefully supported me. ‘Chis—this again 
appealed to my wexkness.”” 

“ Not weakness,” said Altamaha. 

“The yengeful spirit of the halfbreed—they 
call her Zaba—was now aroused. She taunted 
me with my helplessness ; she held the gleaming 
dagger to my bosom. I could not wonder nor 
complain. Placed as she was, and as they all 
were, it was but natural. I bade her strike, and 
the steel shimmered in the torch-light, The 
maiden, Genevra, cast herself upon me, and re- 
ceived the blade in her snowy arm. Far, far 
better had it pierced my flesh and found its way 
tomy heart! Dios mio! how can I slay one 
who has saved my life, and bears at this moment 
@ smarting wound which should be mine ? 

“ Tris hard—it is hard!’ murmured Altamaba, 

“Aword more. Look at me, noble chief. 
Your eyes followed this maiden overmuch. Her 
presence—I have marked it well—subdues the 
haughtiness of your spirit. You are abstracted, 
of late. You have grown wondronsly silent, 
Altamaha ‘the chief sighs, at times, like a girl, 
Read I not your sceret? Should it be thus? 
Comports this with our solemn compact ?” 

“By the bright sun! no other would have 
dared this to me!” cricd Altamaha, striking his 
brond breast with his clenched band. “Buy 

OTIC, wa voice of 
“that thou hast a right thus to speak. Pardon 
me, priestess, und administer thy rebukes unspar- 
ingly.” 

‘Altamaha, thou hast pitied my weakness, and 
Iwill pity thine. ‘Turn thy thoughts from this 
fuircreature. She is not for thee, but for thy 
glorious master who holds his dazzling court in 
yonder skies.” 

“Our people have decided upon the sacrifice 
yet she saved my life !"” 

Ah, my friend, your words should be those 
that strengthen, and not those that undermine 
and prostrate. Dios mio! You will not help 
me to struggle with my weak human emotions ! 

“T cannot—I cannot! The beauty of this 
woman has maddened me. I bave kept from her 
—I have stood aloof; but her image haunts mo 
is more adorable than the sun. 

“You blaspheme! Youshock me 

“Truth is at all times better than a falsehood. 
My soul disdains a lie. I would for this 
pale girl they call Genevra!”” Altamuha bowed 
his head upon his breast, folded his arms and 
panted like a drowning mun. 

“Peerless priestess, burl your curses upon me; 
I will bear them meekly. 

“Tho blessed deity forbid that an erring instra- 
ment like meshould hurl the celestial thunders !”” 

“ Ay de mi! Yourobme of hope. ‘To you I 
dare not elevate my eyes. You bade me cease 
my mad adoration on pain of your burnin; 
pleasure. I bowed my head, struggled, suffered, 
partially conquered. Now you bid me forget this 
dove-eyed maiden. It is Lovely 
Monon, bo a woman—pity me!” 

“Leave me. I will see you when you are 
caln Meantime, si me three of 
bravest warriors to attend me to the n 
I must again behold the sacred fires. 
know if they can indeed impart strength to the 
faltering soul. I must also make ready for 


Tt falls on 


my 


.”” she answered. 


y,and the fires | 
restuned Alta- | 
The 


maha. 


Monon, with more firmness 


dis- 


too much. 


ect 


er. your 


untains. 
T would 


“Name it not—pame it not! The warriors 
shall be ready to attend you.” 

“Tt is well. To-morrow or the day following 
Iset out. Seek me not till I return. Guard 
* well the white strangers.” 

“Pho journey is perilous. 
maba be your guide and protector to the dis 
village of the Montezamas ?”” 

“ You aro wanted here, to encourage the w 
approve the strong, and punish the rebellious, 
And now leave me to my meditations. I am 
dark within, Iwill seck light from its grand 
source.” 

Altamaho lingered. 
that he wished but feared to say. 
length ; 

“Priestess,”’—his voice was low and seatchinig 
—Thaye sometimes thouyht (look not at me 
stendily) that our religion is not the religion of 
Nature—that the worship of a star or a moon or 
a sun is equally false” 

Altamala’s head sunk lower upon his breast, 
and his eyes rested upon tho hem of Monon’s 


Shall not Alta- 
nt 


‘There was yet something 
He spoke, at 


robe. 
The priestess did uot immediately ansye 


sacred oflice ; take it from me and confer it upon 


PITT ES UDR ALP A CI LNA PIPETTE SET EN 


| long legs. 


} highest nobles 


ance. Sho pressed her white hand to her bosom, 
and respired heavily, 
“Do I hear these infidel doubts from you 
she said, sustaining her voice by her strong will, 
“Why speak you of 1 star or a moon or a sun? 
Can there be more than one sun? Beware! 
Tempt not those bright shafts of fire to lay you 
lifeless at my feet 1” 

“Monon, th far to 
the south, and eust,and across the big waters, 
have discovered that there are thousands of su 


se great nations that li 


The fixed stars are suns.”” 

Monon’s face grew startlingly pale. She 
arose from the divan or semi-throno upon which 
she had seated herself, and tottered toward 
Altamaha. 

“Go—go!” she exclaimed, elevating her 
gleaming sceptre commandingly. “You are 


mad! You know not the ernel stabs you have 
given my faith. Was it not enongh that I 
had my own weak doubts to struggle with? 
Was it reserved for your hand to strike the deep- 
est blow? Away from my sight, that I may 
hasten to cast myself beneath the divine rays, 
and imbibe new and wofaltering faith 
Altamaha bowed low and reverentially to Mo- 
non, and passed sorrowfully from the threshold 
of the chamber of the sac 
Three 
the prieste: 
which resulted in a meeting 
[ro BE contiNUE 


1 robes. 


$ after this extr: 


‘dinary interview, 
got out on that adventu 


otis journey 
with Philip Malford, 
| 

[Bock ‘pumbere of The Flag of our Union containir g 
tha pfayious chaplbre ofthis gtory\teani te ud abfour 
alee of publication or at any ofthe po 


illeal depots.] 


WESTERN ELOQUENCE. 


Gentlemen of the jury (snid a Western law- 

yer), it is with feelings of no ordinary commo- 
tion that I rise to defond my injured client from 
the attacks that have been made against his hith- 
erto nnapproachable churacter. I feel, gentle- 
men, that though n good deal smarter than any 
of you, even the judye himeolf, yet I am utterly 
incompetent to present the case in that magnani- 
mous and heartrending light which its import- 
ance demands ; and I trust, gentlemen, that what 
ever I may lack in presenting the subject, will be 
immediately made up by your own natural good 
sense and discernment, if you have got an} 
‘The counsel for the prosecution, gentlemen, 
will undoubtedly attempt to heave dust in your 
eyes, He will tell you that his client is pre-en i- 
nently # man of function—that he is a man of, 
undoubted and implacable veracity—that he is a 
man who would scorn to fetch an action against 
another merely to gratify his own personal corpo- 
rosity ; bnt, gentlemen, let mo cautionate you 
how to rely upon such specious reasoning | 
t I myself apprehend that this suit hus been 
wilfully and malicionsly fetched, gentlemen, for 
the sole and only purpose of browbeating my 
client here, and in an eminent manner grinding 
the face of the poor, and L apprebend also thatit 
you could but look into that man’s heart, and 
read there the motives that have impelled him to 
futch this suit, such a picture of moral turpentine 
and heartfelt’ ingratitude would be brought to 
light as has never before exhibited vince the Falls 
of Ningera. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to make a brilliant 
appeal to the kind symmetries of your natur’, 
and seo if I can't warp your judgments a little in 
favor of my unfortunate clicnt here, and then I 
shall ferch Iny arguments to a close, Here is a 
poor man, with a numeroys wife and 
on tBien pone 10T CE Rayo 
er, wantonly fetched up here and 
fore an intellectual jury on the charge of igao- 
miniously hooking—ye3, hooking, six quarts of 
new cider. You, gentlemen, have all: been 
placed in the saine situation, and you know how 
to feel fur the wisfrtunes of my client, and I 
humbly calculate that-you will not permit the 
gushings of your symperthizing hearts to be 
squenched in ihe bad by the surraptions and su- 
perogating arguments of my ignorant opponent 
on the other side. u 

‘The law expressly declares, gentlemen, in the 
beautiful langage of Shukspearo, that where no 
doubt exists of the guilt of the prisoner, it is 
your duty to lean upon the side of justice, and 
fetch him in innocent. I you keep this fact in 
view in the case of my client, gentlemen, you 
will have the honor of making a friend of hin 
and all his relations, and you can allers look up- 
n this oceasioa and reflect with pleasure that 
you did as you have been done by ; bur it, on the 
other hand, you disregard this great principle of 
Jaw, and set at naught my eloquent remarks, and 

rch hia in guilty, the silent twitches of con- 
science will follow you over every fair corofield, 
I reckon, and my injured and down trodden elient 
will be pretty apt to light on you some of these 
nights, us my cat lights on a sasser of new milk. 
—Dayton Herald. 


THE HIGHESY STYLE OF SUICIDE, 


There is a bird called the “Sien hoh,” on the 
crown of whose head there is a bewutiful scarlet 
tuft of down, or velyet skin, to which the natives 
believe the poison of a serpent it is fund of eat- 
ingdetermines. ‘This downy crestis ofien formed 
into a bead, and that bead is concealed in the 
ornamental uecklices of the high olicers for a 

ividal purpose, in case of imperial displeasure, 
(as report goes) is ensily effected, b; 
ly touching the ¥ with the tip 
the tongue, when death follows iustantly, 1 saw 
a pair of these orni-theological curiosities at Ning- 
po; they were natives of Sim, und resembled 
the crowned crane. ‘They were both young 
male avd female, nearly of a size, and had very 

‘Phe head was of a most handsome 

black, forking behind, having on the crest a scur- 
lets ‘The vest of the body is white, except 
on the secondaries of the wiugs, which were not 
red, as represented in some Chinese drawings, 
bur black, und overlapping the tail, On the em- 
broidered’ breast-pieces of dresges worn by the 
f the stite there is a copy of 


enomous* bead 


this singulae bird, elegantly worked. A native 
work on the ornithology of China gives some 
carious and prodigious stories about this, 


fowl—thac it can live 1009 yeurs—that at 60 
years of age it can sing regulatly and beautifully 
every hour of the day—thut on reaching. its 
100Uth yeur it ean mount trees, but never belore 
that, ete -Iilie's Life in China, 


SWALLOWING LIVE FROGS. 


Moro that forty years ago I recollect seeing 
one of my father’s reapers, Mary Inglis by name, 
swallow several live frogs. It was done to cure 
herself of some stomach complaint (Pyresis, or 
water-brush, 1 believe) onder which she was su 
ing. When asked what she swallowed them 
for, she replied that “there was nacching better 
than paddy for reddin’ ane's puddins.” When 
she administered her remedy she held the reptile 


re 
by the two hinder feet, und bolted it over without 


auy seeming repugnunce. Mary is still alive, 


whether the 
g y extent, uscd as 
aremedy in fo Phe late eminent 
naturalist, Dr. George Johnston of Berwick, 
once told mo that he knew individuals who had 
used this remedy, An aged wintance has 
just told me that, when a employed in 
gleaning, she onco saw a Highlundman swallow 


swallowi! 


of fre 


Her surprise was too great to permit free utter- 


=O 
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DY BLIZADETH T. NURGESS. 
“Come, to the window, Ralph, this person 
has passed here ever so many times, and has 
not gone by once without giving such an earnest 
gaze into this room and nround nt each one of us, 
that my curiosity is really She has a 
little child with her, but what can a Indy, and 
she looks like one, be out this hour of the © 
ning for? s sho turns (his way to- 


roused 


Her eyes, 


wards the light, have so wild an expression that 


here she is ngain, do come.” 
“Well, you deservo to be frightened, Nell, for 
thero all alone by the window, instead of 
g that song I asked for, or doing some- 
thing to make yourself agreeable to you 
ful brother who has been at home but 
and so soon takes his departure for forcign lands, 
there to cultivate his mind, monstache and man- 
ners, and obtain by a voynge across the Atluntic 
a right to alter his present, everyday sounding 
name of Ralph M. Fiske to R. Mortimer I 
You need not speak, I «ee 
‘do stop your perpetuy 
you how sensible I can be, I will come and look 


going to say 


no so to show 


at somo poor woman who chances to have a fun- 
cy to walk through this street once or twice, and 
look at you as sho goes.” And with these work 

tho spea r, and suddenly 
snatching up # little three year olden, the priv- 


er leaves his easy ch 


ed youngest, who was half asleep on the sofa, 
and landing her without any 
“Well, 
of fire?” 


shoulder, goes towards the window 
pow Iam here, where are the 
There is no one to be seen cither coming or go- 


Thalf suspect you of envying me of 1 


‘eyes 


comfortable position and inventing a story to 


draw me from it, so for a punishment, down go 


curtains, good by to stargazing, and you have 


t look for t 
h baby and more fuolish mother out for an 
Puss (for so they called the 


aken your S evening at somo 
fooli 
evening airing. 
youngest) and L are in the polka maou, 


sit thee down’ 


so ‘come 


Aad offering his 
her to the piano, 
placed a fushionable polku before her, and scou 
the tw ds that had been bendit 

lowing the example of 
, and were in the midst of 


at tho piano.” 
arm with mock politeness, 
young he art 
their study books, 
Ralph and litle Pu 
a mercy dunce. 
There 


for the 


1 seem to be an attraction about that 
ange'yet lady-like looking per- 
has traversed thut street 


Ir was 2 pleagant strec 


‘0 many times. 


+, aud a comfortable, hos- 


in one of our western cities, 


pa 


© costly edilices wi 


ble looking house 


Beeebahmintthaccameercninereeedlirearn 


no nes and by me 
indifference 


b 


a charm to the passer-t he 


or with 


There is » wheth 


hurries along, pressed by Lusiness cores, 

ftime, 
in open shutters curtains. Ho 
roves}: cane iP ry Ss ery ha 


welling, “Sree its immates aud their quiet, eve 


ens abundunce 


the leisurely step that he 
aud un 


onsahy 


awn 


ning pleasures, or to glance at the inside gaiety 


and life of some more cosily mansion, core 


spouding in its glittering show w the outward 


magnificence ; the churm does not arise from 


gratified curiosity alone, Nor was it from cuci- 


osity that this poor wanderer slackened ber pace 
whenever she passed a house open to her view 
and scrutinized fully of th 


rooms ; it was evident from her manner that she 


or ach oceupan 


had soie serious object in view. She would 


nally speak: slow 

{ broke my 
they 

bat Tl 


the w 


, and in unconnected sen- 
tences, as promise; ho thought I’ 
back 
them my darling ; 
eid Ir 


om her 


come home din tobe 
my children; 
I am called to go; 


ers ¢ 


sign ;” and oth 
import fell 
The m 
seomed ined the 


ing where Bilen Fiske was sit the 


pss if un- 


consciously pject, whatever it’ wa 


when shv reached 


to bo 
dwell 
win wud 


“O Lis like 


dow, and she returned again again to 


linger, saying, with a satistied air, 
home.” 


And it tr 
simple el 


ly looked a pleasant home; the 
nee of the furniture aud aduroments 
of 5 
many works of urturranged with 


showed 
mothe 


of the room spoke an abundanee cuniury 


means, and th 
pleasing appr a taste 
preciate them, Father, 


and futher 


ateness, > ap: 
, old and young, 
reauing the evening 
tionat 

ou the curly head of a little boy near by; moth 
er—tine bad touched her face 
but lefe her heart still young—helping poor little 
Molly, who never did like arithmetic, through the 


and Ralph, in the 


beautiful 


intricacies of a hurd sun y 
lie with his 
eldom 
pon the cof, yet putting 

; Ellen, 


elines 


chair, not dozing, but keeping ull be 


talk; Pass, otherwise but too 
bed time us long as with her 
htfal fuce o 
indow corner with a haif open book ia her 
of 


pos 


thou home-like ting in 

1, quict but not dull, all made a pict 
which plenty and peuce were the buckyround 
Tho stranger's half-made resolve wus strength 
ened, but seeing 


she return 


she was observed, she walked 
away. Agait with cuutions, heei- 
ad finding the curtains drawn, and 
that she wus unvoticed, ascended th 
her little child, who was now asleep, 


nd hurried away’, sob- 


tating step, 
Je stove 
steps, pice 
on the broad door step: 
bing bitterly. ‘There were tems on her cheek, 
butno re 


ity burned there, but her affection for her little 


nin her eye; the wild light of insun- 


one still lingered in that mind so full of w 
fancies, and she turned to give one more glunco, 
half aload, “They'll be good to her 


y ward 


saying 
coon lost ta sight. 
Will thero be 
awelcome for oe more in that already large 


there; 
Will they be kind to her there? 


then hustening on was 


family? Is she to haye a happy home aud lov- 
ing p 
charitable institutic 

Iz was Ralph’s curiosity that was aroused, as 


s her yeurs in sotue public 
Lot us see. 


the 
, by this something 


he was leaving the house somewhat hier 
evening, whistling careless! 
lying on the eteps before him, aud he in his turn 
calls to Ellen to “come and see this new fush- 


ioned door mat!” His words wero light, but his 


tone was serious, and they soon were all gather- 
ed .abont the little curiosity. This uninvited 
visitor was @ little girl of a year or more, and 
there was o pleading look hard to withstand in 
her large eyes, and a sadness in the little one’s 
tone as sho called incessantly for 
Nannie!” which went to the heart of each one. 
Her clothes were of the finest texture, and 
pinned to the little white cushmere cloak was 
richly embroidered handkerchief containing a 
large sum of money and a few lines without 
connection in n ludy’s delicate handwriting 
which read thus : 

“Tam almost there. Cull her Amy Morris. 
They wait for me, but they must go without her. 
We must giye up all in the cause of righteous- 
ness.” And seemed intended as n note. 

She was evidently no uncared-for child, but 
had been brought from some home of plenty. 
What shall the "Tis Ellen's yoico that first 
pleads in the little stranger’s cause, for she is as- 
sured that this and the child she saw carried to 
and fro so ofien whilo she was ,at the window, 
aro one and the same. tely 
mude for the womun, go eleurly the subject of in- 
sanity, but no traces could bo discovered, and 
they resolve to keep the little girl for a timo at 
hopes the mystery may be cleured away. 
away, and all elforts to restore 
home and frie 


fannie ! 


do? 


Search is immedi 


least, i 
‘As weeks pas 
the deserted one to her forme 
prove unavailing, each day brings with it new 
former wish to retain ber with 
them for a time grows into a desire to keep her 
forgyer, and they almost dread lest the inquiries 
which they still make may be successful, and 
they lose little Amy. Alico, indeed, seemed 
rather concerned that herrights should be invad- 
ed by a “baby they didn't ask for,” and often 
asks if she mayn't be youngest just the same; 
but.even she loves a game of boo-peep with her 
imagined rival. Ralph has gone to Europe, but 
not without an affectionate good by for “litle 
door mat,’ as he persisted in calling her, and 
muny directions to Ellen to buye her grow fust 
for a wife for R. M. Fiske, Esq. But Robert, 
the curly her most. fuithful friend; 
thongh but seven himself, he fecls fully sufficient 
to ward off all the ills of life; he brings his 
drum, his top, his gun and new books, and 
places them all at her free disposal, much to the 


ds 


Joye, and their 


head, is 


chagrin of Miss Alice, who has often begged in 
vain fora look at the pretty pictures. He has 
won by his extreme devotion the sobriquet of 
the young lover. Mury, who fills the gap be- 
jen and Robert, is the only indifferent 
y old dignity is offended, aud 
she often improves the opportunity for asly push 
pinch as a testimonial of her state of mind. 
Yes, 


That mother, be 


tween 
one; her ten y 


what is her voice among the many 
they will be kind to her here. 
wil 


ered as her thoug have been, judged 


wisely in placing that little one here where she 
ed in the road to immortal lifa,rather 


than make her a sharer of her own sad fortune, 


wonld be guid 


Hope tinges the uncertainties of the future 
with cheeifal hues, and plants roses in our 
Wiha ¢ pag p sete oust choclate 
we draw near, and thorns take the place of flow: 
ers, hope is still at to brighten’ what 
remains of the picture, and ward off despair. 
We would not, even if we e 


our sid 


ld, look into the 
realities of ou 


onward journey. 
ixteen years have passed away since we suw 
Amy, the bud of fairest promise. We seo her 
to-day, the blossom of unlooked-for beauty. Lis 
just sixteen years ago this evening, since, home- 
less and friondless as she was, a pluce was un- 
selfishly made for her in that family circle, and 
she is now one of its brightest links. After a 
arch for homo and friends, they gave her 
1 her 


vain 

Years 
ad thut 
rand mother, brother and 
sister, wero such only fi not in real- 
ity. The happy delirium was roughly torn away 
by Mury, who never felt for her a true, generous 
affection, of Poor 
Amy.did not wait to bear the whole, but burried 


their 
passed away with uo suspicion in her ani 


name, a retuiniy, own. 


those she culled 


1 affection, 


in the excitement of anger. 
way, and for days told no one of her sorrow 
Sho was of avery proud dispusition, and to be 
on whom she bad no elsim, 
of the 


weriny the many 


dependent on thos 


could not endure, and saying nothin 
ry she had mude, and a 
earngst inquiries #5 to Uh of wer. silence, 
and apparent illness, by exreless words that 
quieted all fears, she silently mado preparatio 
to leave the home in which she now felt she had 
1 she learned her whole history 
lip: 
ntle and Lovin 


no right. LL 
from her mother told us it would have been 
4 munner, there would 
have been nothing to rouse the feelings that now 
filled her heart; her loye avd gratitude would 
all other feelings, but coming as it 


in so.g 


have silen: 
did feom Bary, with a taunt, much and sincerely 
as she loved them all, her pride ry song 


Veit all up, all the atfee- 


de 
enowzh to resolve to 
ars to throy away iu an instant. 


e of that 


tion of 


Mury alone kuew the cau nxious 
face and nbstrac 


of every day, but thoug 


s the Amy 
athe confession was often 
on her lip, she had not the courage to brave her 
father’s her mother’s grief and the de- 
served reproach of the whole family, and though 
the sad story camo to her lips, it died there 
also. 

Amy anxiously watehes for some oponing for 
herself in the world, and u day or two after the 
diselosure notices au advertisement for ou aman- 
uensis wanted in a city not muny miles distunt, 
and resolves, rash us was the resulve, to make 
applic , she knows 


it; inexperienced, sho feels it; but though barely 


tion in person, She is youn 
sixteen, so mature in mind sud manne 
appear much older. ad Ellen been 
her ever watchful sympathy would have suspect- 
ed more than those evasive answers expressed, 


aw 


hone 


but Ellen was the ornument of another home, 
and Rulph was in business in a distant ¢ 

made, as he himself suid, a most excellent farni- 
ly man, Little Alive, where wus she? So near 
Amy's oge, why was she not her contidant in 
this hour oftrouble # Dear little Alice, too, is in 
another home, but « heayeuly, notearchly, whith- 
er she was called ere sonow bad marred a single 


pleasuro, and while childhood’s joys were sul 


smiling upow her. Robert was us firm a friend 


as ever, but being at home only in. the eyoning, 
has but little opportunity to notice any alteration 
in her manner. 

And Amy resolves to depart carly the next 
morning. She has a finished and easy hand- 
writing, she can but try, and shonld she succeed, 
as hope tells her she will, she will no longor bo 
trespasser as she now imagines herself to be, 
on the kindness of her adopted, parents. ‘The 
few articles which she must take with her sho 
places As sho takes. to put among 
them, from its place on the book shelf, her first 
Bible, given to her when she had learned to 
read, tears full upon its leaves when sho reads in 
the blank leaf, “To my loved Amy, from her 
affectionate mother,” and beneath, written by the 
sume loved band, “Come nntosme, all yo that 

bor and are heavy laden, andi will give you 
rest.” She knows it is no. earthly aid there 
spoken of, but, as she thinks of the dear giver 
of this, hor first Bible, she gives to tho verse an 
interpretation of her own, and hesi for a 
moment whether she shall not go to her best 
earthly friend, tell all her trouble, and find the 
rest which she had never sought there in vain ; 
but no, when she had carried hot'froubles to her 
before, it was a mother’s sympathy she asked, 
and felt she received, and she knew now she ind 
no claim upon it, boweyer foridly it had been 


together. 


given. 

She writes a few grateful, affectionate lines, 
bidding farewell to one and all, selects among 
her fow treasures some token for euch, and one 
of the most valued for Mary; to: show her for- 
giveness of tho thouglitless words, places them 
all upon the little tableWhere thoy will easily bo 
found, and having made every arrangement for 
carly departure, seeks for the last time, 
supposes, the couch where herhead has been 
pillowed since infancy; bat ere tho light of 
another morning, sickness has laid its hand on 
her, and itis only in wild deliriuar that she car- 
ries her project into execution...Phis, her first 
great sorrow, together with great exposure to 
cold on the previous day, hud proved too much 
It was not ull in the ravings 


s she 


for her to conquer. 
of deliriam Mary heard her calling on her to say 
it was not true, that she was her own dear sister 
still, that she could in sorrow-¥64t_ remorse tell 
her share in this now dangerons illness, Her 
former jeulonsies were all furgotten ; thut token 
stable as a parting gift, 
awoke fuelings of repentant sorrow which i Life- 
Sho was a most un- 

ess was restored, 


of love, left on Amy 
time never could efface. 
wouried watcher till conscio 
and almost the first words Amy heurd wero 
from Mury, in earnest entroaty@for forgiveness. 
From thut tine, and ever after, the light of uffee- 
tion burned with a clear Musee Which no petty 
wore ullowed to dim, "TIS a year 
since that sad sickness, und. the wide ocen 
soparates Mary from her childhoud’s home, but 
neither years nor space can remove from memo- 
ry that sud remembrance; though Amy, to-nig 

the only one left to cheer the kind 
sixteen years ayo gave her so kindly a welcome, 
can look buck with no, feeling pf bieterness, 


cares, nil more 


1B DOW 


heurts that 


Ste Aare 
§, told in so kind- 
sure hershey has indeed been 


tory frum her mother’s own | 
ly & manner as to 
a blessing to them, sent though in a mysterious 
way, to be a cheering light 10 their declining 
years. 

Amy is sitting at tho sume window from 
which Ellon had caught her first glimpse of her, 
and itis evident xpected 
from her earnest watchiue*# Ruse passing in 
the durk 61 
‘Lhe sitting room looks mach the same, 


ye one “is cugerly 


ct, and the liswening atutude of the 
mother, 
but wants the cheerfal air numbers once gave. 
yain before the father, but 

5 toe 


‘The evening paper 
insteud of having lite Rubert ae his sid 
night, itis he thut is so impatiently louked for. 


He tas been a wild youth, but hus now “sown 


his wild oars,” and as a well-to: 


niles distant, and now and then comes 


Inwyer ubout 
twenty 
home for w flying vibit. + 

ra appointed air when 
sho sees he is not lone, but is accompanied by a 


yy draws buck with adi 


frend, of whous he hus often spoken, but her dis- 
‘ppointment vanishes long befure the visit closes, 
for Hrederick Hamilion 
He had left his home 


Was an addition to any 


company. in one of the 
Bustern States, und had come out West to seek 
his fortune. Le was long since he had secon home 
und friends, bat this seemed to be another home, 


and it was uot without many promises of a 


speedy meeting on all sides, that when parting 


day came, they suid yuod-by. 


mber, and the 


Pacers! 
"Tis the Jovely month of Sept 
y tra 


various roimes taken b sllers ure thror 

with pleasure suckers, some going one way und 
some auother, but oue purty of the many claims 
We huve 


nteman and 


our interest now. thom all before, 


lady, a bright, actrae- 


nn uve y 


an elderly gi 
tive looking young: ludy ng entle- 
viv with euch other in their 
They 
aw stopping fur a 


men, who seem to 


attentions to their young cowpauion, 


journey plensanily alow, 
season at some place of interest, and then hast- 
ening on gain, Mr. Fiske hal 


called bio custward, and had tcken with him 


business which 
Amy and her mother, to show, 05 he suid, bis 
sta little of the world, and Robert and 
frend, Mr. Hamilton, hud jomed them on 
the way, the latter of whom improved 50 agreeable 
un opportunity to visi¢ home aud frieuds. He 
was Jowl ia the priixeaof a small villuge far re- 


moved from city or town of auy consequence, 


whose beauties, be said, while confessing the 
yreut deviution fiom their proposed route, would 
them for a visit, 
d to be in the secret, whatever it was, and 


‘The ride in the 


umply repay Robert, too, 
seem 
gave his most decided approval. 
over hill and 


y, and. 


stage coach which they must 
through valley, bad an att 
the proposed change is made. 


jon for Av 
‘The ride proves 
rather m weurisome, dusty one, nor does the vil- 
lage, although embowered as it wus in trees, and 
abounding in pleasing seenery, it did possess 
much of quiet beauty, promise to reward any 
urvat oxertions for a visit; but when they un- 
expectedly stop before a venerable looking man- 
sion, to which lofty elms shading the frout, and 
1 peculiarly uncient style of architecture gaye an 


attractive appearance, and Frederic Hamilton 


welcomed them to his father’s home, the mystery 
is solved. And the sight of the aged father as 
he too comes forward to give them n cordial 
greeting, amply repays for alittle inconvenie 
Ho lives hero in solitude, no wifo or chi 
cheer his loneliness. His birthplace and home 
had been in the midst of a busy city, but withia 
afew years he had retired from its noise and 
cares to this quict spot. It was a most charm- 
ing resting-place for the travellers, wearied us 
they wero with the continued motion of the past 
few weeks, and the short stay of hulf a day, 
which had beon allotted to the unknown village, 
lengthened into three, and still every indacement 
is urged and urged ugain for their longer stay, 
but to-day they must leave. 

Amy with her young friends had gono for 
their last drive through the pleasant wood- 
roads, and the other 


shaded, bordered 


members of the household were seated in a rustic 


rrass: 


arbor ina grove near the house, the favorite re~ 
sort of the aged owner, ‘There was no conver- 
sation between them, the quiet of the scene 
scemed to haye a stilling influence upon the 
three, when the panse was suddenly broken by 
Me. Hamilton, who asked with evident hesita- 
tion, if they had named their daughter Amy 
Morris from mere fancy, or from any friend in 
particular? Mrs. Fiske had noticed the day be- 
fore when some one spoke to Amy playfully 
callimg her Amy Morris Fiske, the quick look of 
surprise he gave her, and answers that they were 
requested to give her that name—then regrets 
thut she expressed her answer in thése words, as 
she sees she can give no explanation without 
telling Amy's whole history, which she never 


did. 
With increased hesitation, Mr. Hamilton then 


said: 
“ You will pardon my curiosity in asking who 
requested it of you, when I tell yon it was u fi- 
yorite name of my wife. It was tho name of a 
deur friend of hers, and sho wished once to give 
it to one of my own children, bat as it was not 
pleasing to me at the time, another was given in 
its place, and what called my attention to it the 
more, your danghter has a slight resemblance to 
iy wife, which, though it might be unnoticed by 
a careless observer, is yery evident to me.” 
Frederic Hamilton had never spoken of his 
mother, and, having understood that there were 
some painful circumstances connected with her, 
no one of the family had mentioned her; but 
now, linking one thing with another in the chain 
of evidence, a suspicion of the truth flashed upon 
her, and with dread, yet with n feeling of obliga- 
tion, the troubled look on that 
yenorable face, she told Amy’s short history, 
Tho listener’s agitation increased as she pro- 
ceeded, and she stopped for 2 moment, but he 
Tell all—t i 
spoke: spoke of her appearance when she first 
And as she ment 
annie!” he leaves his 


as she saw 


said ean hear,’ and she 


came to them s that earn- 
est cry for 
seat, comes towards her, but falls back again, 
¢ down his cheeks, criv 
awn lost child 


fannie ! 


and with tears coursi 
“Tris my child, m 


With Jpngings mingledwith drow did thhsy [ota pert 
‘oufd 


Took for Ainy’s return fedm the derive ; 
her father, when he saw her, restrain his emotion 
as he had agreed, till s in some dc 


nor c 


ho 
prepared ; but her in his arms, repeated 
again and again: 

“Pye found you atlast, my daughter, my lost 
daughter!” é 

Dearly as Amy had loved her kind adopted 
parents, she had ever the longing to see her own 
father, if he were still liv pos: 
siblo, aud that strong desiro which it scomed 
improbable would ever bo satisfied, is at 


very 


ast 
met; but there is grief as well as gladness in 
Hor long lost father had gained 


in their 


oup 

ter, but her othe 
love for the child of their adoption, had lost one 
ned a sister, but Kobert bad 
Would it bo homo to them 
Must she go, 


parents, as stcon 


Frederic had gs 
parted with one. 
again without Amy to think of? 
now that she is appreciated more than ever ? 
Just before the hour of departure, and when 
all li 
‘Amy, standing by her father’s side, one hand 
his, the othe silvery locks, gently 


1 somewhat regained their composure, 
stroking his 
whispered 
“ And m. 
But the next moment she repented saying it, 
for be bowed his head in his hands and wept 


mother?” 


‘Au azed man’s tears come from the heart, and 


all remained silent from tearful sympathy ; but 
at last, rousing himself, he suid : 

‘Pig right you should know of her. For 
yn year L have wot spoken her name, I 


hit I had censed to love ber, for she robbed 


mat 
thou 
me of iny happiness and my darling babe ; but 
and the sight of you, Amy, has proved 
still, though 
1 do love her 


this day 
how vain was thatides, love 
sho has made lite 4 barden to me. 
suill when we were mit- 
ried. 
even then weary of the heartless plex 
s she bad never tasted them, 
and longed for them. She was sullivient for my 
happiness, Lchought Loughe to be for hers, and 
dud uot sutisfy her desires for a litele freedom of 
life. Years passed away, Que little child after 
another catag to make home happy, but though 
or them seemed unbounded, her 


She was very youn} 
Las many years her senior, and wus 
sures of the 


gay world, where 


her atleetion 
distaste for the quiet pursuits of home increased. 
Ic is too lute now, too late, but I see now Ishould 
have gone wih her, should have indalged ber 
taste, Her continued resirtint began to show 
its effwets inn disurdered imagination ; insanity 
was in her fimily, and thon, but alas! too lute, 
{ suw my error, took her from accustomed 
beenine 


nd utter 


scenes, and went abroal; bat then she 
avquainted with the Mormoa doctrines, a 
that time dwelc upon them continually, Theu—" 
hore he seemed unsble to go on, but soon, in s 
low voiew he proceeded, “ one day, not very long 
after you, loved Amy, were born, when 1 had 
I returned to tind my 


months afer Iw 


been away on busir 
home deserted. Some 
starled by her sudden return, I gladly wel- 
comed her, freely f all, Sho 
acquiesce, confessed her absence had been speut 


ave seemed to 
with the Mormons, but that she had come home 
repentant, never to leaye me, A. fortnight from 
that day and she had again left me, und not 


alone, but you too were missing. You were a 
little one, a year old then. My children baye 
one after another found homes of their own, and 
Thave como hore to pass my lonely old age. 
‘The world has lost its charms; I would not live 
in it, but sitting here in this quiet grove, fur from 
turmoil and care, Ihave time to think, time to 
repent, time to prepare for that better world 
which must soon be my home.” Andugain was 
that aged head bowed, and his own were not the 
only tears which followed that sad recital 

Am and kissing 
whispered = 

“You ure not alone now, for 


y, bending his forehe: 
ig 


I shall never 
leaye you.” 

And in a few moments they must g 
without Amy—she stays in this, her n 
Poor Robert, so firm a friend from the first, had 
disguised his love by the name of brother, but it 
was no brother's love that found expression when 
in the hurry of departure they could be alone 
for & momeat, nor did the few words that fell on 
our ear 4s loud calls for both brought them from 
their retreat, come from sisterly affection 

"Tis not strange that Amy ofttimes feels lonely 
in her quict home, far from all her former scenes 
of interest, or that she often longs fur those far 
away; but the fond glance of her aged father, 
as he calls her his blessing and sole comfort, re- 
ry sacrifice, His failing strength 
shows that bis remaining years must be few, and 
we know, that should he be taken away at any 
tim ye heart and stron 
ready to love and protect nuw, us when, so many 
years ago, he brought his childhood's 
precious treasures and luid them at her feet. 


Twice Lost, she has been twice a blessi 


wards her for evi 


there is a arm 83 


most 


Ou Curious Department. 


[Gathered for The Fig of our Unton.) 


Facts for the Curious, 

‘Thomas Jefferson and John Adams both died on tho 
4th of July, 1825. John Adams died on the Olst year 
and was eight years older than Thomas Jefferson; Thom- 
ns Jéffersou was eight years older than Jauies Madison; 
elght years older than 

j James Monroe was elght years older th: 

Adams. The Brst five of our Presiden 
Revolutionary inen—ended thelr terms of service in the 
Gith year of their age. Washlogton, born Feb. 2ud, 
1792; iuaugunite term of service expired iv the 
G5eh year of his age; John Adams, born October 19th, 
1705; tp term of service expired in the 
G5th year of hia age; Thomna Jefferson, born April “Ast, 
1743; {oaugursted 1801; term of service expired Iu the 
James Madison, born Mnreh 4th, 
term of eeevice eapired in the 
born April 2ud, 

din the 


Jowes 
Joho 
—all 


Madison was 


vugurated 17975 


Gath year of bis age 

761; inaugurated 1809; 
Gbth sear of his age; James Monroe 
1769; Inaugurated 1817; term of service’ ex 
b8th year of his age, 


The Monad. 

The mouad, the emallest ofalllising creatures, ewan 
by myrinds fu a drop of water; for It b amputed 
that within this mall space no less than tive huadred 
tuilllon could’ be ed 
to bw regarged a4 unworthy of coufldence, Inasm 
the monadifs never found to attain a ougth than 
tho ts gusandth part of an inch. Jn inch 
11 of mould, couslatipg entirely of ani- 


been 


»puted; and this calculation is not 
hus 


v4 cabi 


aratcurts Mqone aan TOF TM 
were vatimaled, by Ehrenburg, to 
a with ot 


Tf v 
5 a fact which, 
ners of thi 


Perr 


when taken la coonect 
rouders it Wiph 
world surpass in number those which are 


naked eye. 


ame nature, 


probable that the living beings of thi 
microscoph 


visible to th 


Taking out an Eye to mend it. 

The Leipsty Jo 
publishes an ac 
Grell In disease 
performs. Ie 
trinsparent, aud by a 


raat of Literature, Science and Art, 
nt of the wonderful di fes of Dr 
of the eye, and the wonderful cures he 
has found the ball of the eye to 
urious Instrument examines u 
nutely the uterior, takes it out apd performs auy ueces 
sary surgical operation, and replaces it without i 
Its appeurane 
uillicved with a miost excrucinti 


A young girl bud long beon 
eke « 


puder- 


or vision 
jain . 
the causes uf which the most learned could not 

tand. De, Gravif found in the centre of the balla 


worm which he rem 


tle 
nod restored te poor creature 
jaueliately to health aod perfect vision 

The lucky Legal Fee. 

inoati states that Nicholas 1 


ative Staten shoemaker, practised. 


A geutleman of Cit 


Worth, who was in his 
law on bis removal to that city duriug the years Letween, 
1804 wud 1SYV. Hy onco received Hs w leyitl fer for defeud- 


two second han cx The 
had 
ed 


res ou Western Row 


per stilts, 
dt to 


Ing & horse thi 
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[Written for The Flag of our Unton.) 
OUR DAILY DUTY. 


BY DR. J. HAYNES. 


In it for the things that perish, 
Man should only slave and toll? 

‘And his dally wants replenish, 
Ry the tillage of the roll? 

Ts the clattoring of tho mill 
Voices only that mny call? 

Is it at the loom and anvil 
Grayer duties daily fall? 


No! there's something sweet and softly 
Speaking to the soul of man; 
Prompting blu to thiogs more lofty 
In life's concentrated plan! 
Dally duties, high and holy, 
Far above all other kind, 
Are the acquisition colely 
Of the heart, and soul, and mind! 


Truth ond friendship are the beauties, 
Beautles that adorn the heart 
Love and gondness—theso are duties, 
Dutles of a higher art! 
Riches great and peerless beauty, 
‘Thousands covet while they ive; 
But ambition’s noble duty 
Is the learning to forgive! 


Well to beed onr daily calling, 
And for present wants provide; 
Never as the sluggant falling 
Tnto filth and folly!s pride! 
Heart aud soul (while houds are plying) 
Should some good for others plan; 
Minds magnanimous are trylog. 
‘To improve thesr fellow-mman ! 


[Written for The Flog of our Union.) 


“THOSE DETESTABLE BARTONS.” 


A TALE OF SUMMER SOAMPERTNG. 


BY MRS. J. 


Very beautiful, fashionable and fascinating 
was Mrs, Barton Leicester, wife of the great 
Wall Street banker; a man, who, to use the 
language of the poct, Devon, “looked with 
smile so strange upon the hollow pillars round 
his throne in the exchange.” They were just on 
the eye of starting upon their usual sammer 
scampering, the greut banker and his wif, when 
the lady was informed by the family physician 
that to take her languid, spirit-destroyed daughter, 
Erena, to any of the crowded, fashionable resorts, 
would be to endanger her life—while he at the 
same time strenuously recommended boarding 
and careful nursing at some reliable farmhouse 
in the country. Heartily weary was the elegant 
Mrs. Leicester of attending upon her evidently 
declining daughter, so, after curtseying the doc- 
tor blandly ont of the library, she ascended to 
the young gitl’s room to inform her that the 
physician thought # sojourn in the country most 
to be depended on to alleviate her symptoms, 
adding : : * 

“T cannot think of giving up Newport and 
Saratoga myself, but your papa, eee: will 
take you among his own people—th ¢/ b\testable 
an Barton pee free dls fopaetoe 
half-civilized set; who will, novertheléss, be so 
prond to see you under their roof, that you may 
rely on all care and courtesy 

“Q, shame !—of all places among those de- 
testable Bartons !—how shall I ever remain thera 
when once papa bas left? No society, no cle- 
gance, no refinement. If I cannot go to New- 
port I may just as well stay and die here at once ; 
for indeed, thos 
kill me with their rudeness and ignorance. I 
y cannot go there, mama!” 

‘And the spoiled beauty wept bitterly. Wept 
like a fastidions elegante, as she was, during all 
the preparations made for her departure, and 
during the first hour of her drive, nor ventured 
to raise her costly veil, until some miles away 
en route for the country home of her father's 
cousin, Amos Barton; a man of education, 
wealth and high standing, living in the very 
homestead that had been ber father’s home in his 
orphaned youth 

“Brena, my child, look out on the green fields 
we are passing,” spoke the kind, quiet tones of 
her futher. 

Heartily ashamed, yet fearing to encounter 
only ruts and stones, and dirty puddles, she un- 
covered her face and leaned from the carriage 
window. 

“0, father ! dear father, how beautiful !” was 
her delighted exclamation, as her eyes rested on 
the sightly rows of a fino orchard, upon which 
the sun, then high in the clear heayen, poured 
down its brilliancy, while the hum of the bee 
‘and song of birds came merrily along, a8 their 
bright wings flashed from tree to tree. “O, 
papa, how beautiful!” She loved the country 
already. 

Ever kind and affectionate, Mr. Leicester had 
but time to smile covertly at the sudden out- 
brenk of enthusiasm in his before languid 
daughter, when a railroad train came thundering 
on upon a bigh embankment, while emerging 
from a thicket in the steep walled road below, a 
ragged specimen whose up-turned nasal pro- 
claimed him a Hibernian exotic, ran after, loudly 
calling on conductor and all concerned in the 
moving caravanseria, to “ Sthop!” Onheran,a 
bundle poised on the end of a stick carried on 
his shoulder, from which depended the tattered 
suggestion of a coat, dangling at his heels. A 
remnant of a hat stuck upon his head, the dilap- 


course country cousins would 


jdated individual ran on, bawling loud and long: 

“Stop, tell yez! O, wirra, wirra! Don't 
yehear me? Sthop, I say! Fy don’t ye sthop ? 
‘An bad cess till yez !” 

Erena langhed till the tears streamed down her 
face, The banker laid his hand caressingly on 
her sunny ringlets, remarking : 

“J knew, darling, you would feel yery well 
content once we had got out of the dust of the 
city.” 

“<Q, papa, it did amuse me very much! Was 
it not so comical 2” 

‘About five in the afternoon the carriage stop- 
ped at the new and handsome porch, ovidently of 
more recent date than the more old-fashioned, 
yet large and comfortable farmhouse, A pleas- 
‘ant, portly looking mun, who appeared to have 


boon awaiting their arrival, came down the steps," 


and shaking hands warmly with Mr. Leicester, 
offered his arm courteously to Erena, conducting 
his visitors into a plain, but neatly furnished 
parlor. 

“Mrs. Barton, this is Erena Leicester, her 
father and you are old acquaintance.”” 

‘Tho stately old lady roso and touched her lips 
to tho fair girl’s forehead, extending her hand at 
the same time cordially to Mr. Leicester, with : 

“J really am glad to see you again, cousin.” 

Erena felt slightly displeased at hearing her 
dignified father thus appropriated, but the feeling 
was instantly dispelled by the re-appearance of 
Mr. Barton, conducting his daughters, whom he 
simply introduced as her cousins, Ellen and 
Mary. A faint blush suffused Ereno’s cheek, as 
they spoke their welcome, on recalling the im- 
pressions formed of these two lovely girls before 
having met them. 

To their great personal beauty was added an 
air of high-breeding propricty and elegance by 
no means inferior to her own. Perfectly grace- 
fal and lndy-like in their white home-made 
muslin dresses, and silk apron, the city belle felt 
ashamed of her own manifold circumyallations 
of gauzy flounces, appreciating at once the full 
oxtent of their better taste—she, who had looked 
forward to queening it so imperially over those 
detestable Bartons. 

They took her up to their room to lay off her 
things, and here, much to her surprise, she found 
two large, dimity-draped beds, well-appointed 
wash-stands, a sceretary and work-table. On 
the latter lay embroidery, knitting, crayon sketch- 
es, and unfinished paintings, all executed in a 
style that made her but realize her own helpless- 
ness and ignorance, Summoned down to tea, 
another surprise awaited Brena, a surprise ever 
agreeable to a girl of sixteen, in the prospect 
that she should at least fare samptaously during 
her stay. The pretty syllabub, the clear jelly, 
the rich cream, the fine-flavored strawberries, 
were accompanied by the ef ceteras of porcelain, 
flint-glass and silver by no means inferior to that 
used in her mama's brown-stone palace “ up- 
town.” 

Returning from the vine-trellised piazza where 
tea was served, Erena noticed a guitar resting on 
the oak table in the hall, and this somewhat com- 
pensated for the absence of « piano in the parlor. 
She was just about requesting one of her cousins 
to bring it to the front porch, where her father 
and Mr. Barton were just then discussing failures, 
and the banks, when Mrs. Burton asked if she 
would like to go to the barn-yard to see the 
maids milking. Charmed with the novel idea, 
she tied on an offered hood, and accompanied by 
the old lady, set out for the barn, while the two 
daughters remained to clear away the tea-table, 
and wash the costly china service, never entrust- 
ed to aservant’s careless handling. The milking 
oyer, she watched with cager interest the white 
pails carried to the dairy, built near a cool, ran- 
ning spring, and overhung by shady trees, and 
then bounding off to where her father and Mr, 
Barton were standing by the meadow gate, ad- 
mifing a beautiful colt, she flung her arms ca- 

eninny rouda Ter Thi 1 re 

4 Q, papa! come with me to the barn-yard. 
0, do! such darling little ducks and goslings, 
and such little beauties of calves, and pigs, and 
pigeons! O, everything s0 nice !” 

Her fond, indulgent father apologized for her 
vehement enthusiasm, to old Mr. Barton, who, 
looking upon her bright, avimated conntenance, 
could ill-conceive that this was the spirit-depre: 
cd, languid invalid whom the family physician 
forbade venturing into excitement, while pre- 
scribing earefal nursing in the country as the only 
means for restoring tone and strength to her de- 
clining health. The evening was spent pleas- 
antly in cheerful conversation, and ere the family 
soparated for the night, Mr. Barton, opening the 
large Bible on the hall table, read a chapter alond 
to his family, guests and assembled domestics. 
Bidding her father good-night, Erena accom- 
panied her cousins up stnirs, when the eldest, 
taking down a gold-clasped volume from the 
book-case in their room, read aloud several eve- 
ning prayers, in a clear, sweet voice, which was 
listened devoutly to by ber companions, who 
afterward joined her in anevening hymn. Erena 
had never laid down before, so contented or 
happy. 

When Mr. Leicester, a week after, joined his 
wife at Newport, he quite offended her by telling 
that Erena was busy all day with her cousins, and 
appearing to take pleasure in their occupations. 

“ What, her beautiful and accomplished Erena, 
a being formed to breathe the air of palaces!” 

“She will never breathe the air of one with 
my consent, Eleanor,” replied the husband, 
gravely. “And for your high-flown notion of 
marrying her to that mincing, effeminate Count 
Lagache, I tell you plainly, your efforts in his 
behalf had a good share in producing the depres- 

sion of spirits and languor, both of mind and 
body, that 60 prostrated the poor child.” The 
lady had recourse to her smelling bottle, but Mr. 
Leicester was firm. “ His daughter should marry 
an honest man, there were plenty of such, and 
Erena should never wed Lagache or any other 
French count with his consent.” 

Business took Mr. Leicester to Philadelphia 
for a brief season, The Fourth of July was at 
hand, and as it was announced that an oration 
might be expected there from a gifted orator, 
whom it was at present the fashion to be in a 
furore bout, Mrs. Leicester accompanied him. 
Nor, jaded as she was with a life of excitement, 
did this yotary of fashion ever forget her first 
impression of this so popular youthfal prodigy. 
Long before the appointed hour, the church in 
which the oration was to be delivered was 
crowded to its utmost capacity ; hundreds, un- 
able to gain admission, stood wedged round doors 
and windows, to get, if possible, a sight of, or 
catch a tone of the youthful speaker whose fame 
was upon every tongue. A petition to Heaven 
was spoken by the stationed minister, and then 
|sthe real or simulated devotion of the listening 
multitude merged into the profound hush of in- 
tense expectation. A number of clergymen and 
learned professors occupied benches on the plat- 
form erected behind the pulpit, and each and all 
were conjecturing which of the grave, white 
nock-tied gentlemen was the orator of the day, 


when a slender figure ascended the steps leading 
to the platform, and a pale, intellectual face, 
luminons with the heaven-bestowed glow of 
genius, arrested the gaze, fixing the attention of 
all, Spreading forth the meteor like sails of 
dazzling imugination, whilo his dark, earnest 
eyes glanced slowly and calmly round the vast 
‘assemblage, the youthful speaker launched forth 
into an illimitable ocean of eloquence. 

The enthusiasm that greeted ench fresh out- 
burst of brilliant oratory was unbounded, and 
Mrs. Leicester had already made up her mind 
that he would make a most attractive dinner and 
evening guest for the coming “season,” when, 
mid deafening plaudits he descended from the 
platform, and going direct to pew on which his 
attention had been often fixed, shook hands 
warmly with a yeverable, white-haired man, and 
two very pretty, elegantly dressed girls—bowing 
at the same time to a third, most lovely girl to 
whom he was introduced by tho others. Mrs, 
Leicester held her breath—could that rosy, ani- 
mated girl be her delicate Ercna? Yes, the samo 
sunny smiles, golden curls and sunny brow—but 
how came she tyre? And who were the vener- 
able man and really stylish young Indies, who 
seemed singled out by the gifted orator, who had 
lefe plaudits and professors in order to join them 


there? 
Mr. Leicester, do try to wedge a way through 


this human mass—there is Erena! What a pity 
I never thought to write her of our coming here. 
See, the crowd parts—way is mado for the orator 
—he offers his arm to Brena—those pretty girls 
and fine-looking old gentleman follow—we shall 
s seeing them !”” . 

Do you not know who tho party aro, 
Eleanor?” 

“No, but they must be of consequence, else 
tho orator of the day had not signalled them out 
for his especial attention. 

“ And can it be possible you do not know that 
the fine-looking gentleman and lovely girls are— 
those detestable Bartons 2” 

Mrs. Leicester reddened with yexation. 

But who is the orator? Ho, at least, is no 
Barton. 

“No, Amos Barton has no son. I have no 
recollection of Wii, or the name—Sterling; I 
cannot recall either, just now, connected with my 
own early days in Plainyill 

They had continued to elbow their way 
through the mass in the aisle to the door, just in 
time to sea Mr. Barton, his daughters and Erena 
enter a carriage that drove rapidly off, as the 
graceful orator, bowing, turned round a corner, 
and was lost to sight. To attempt to make in- 
quiries for Brena and the Bartons’ whereabouts 
would have been apeard, since Mr. Leicester was 
aware that Mrs.” Barton formerly resided in 
Philadelphia, and bad an extensive family 
connexion there. Another, and different sub- 
ject soon absorbed the banker's every thought. 
Wall Street was in a state of unprecedented ex- 
citement. A paying teller of one of the prin 
pal banks had been embezzling largely ; and Mr, 
is wife first en route for 


r t rey eater 


apxious crowds aleyery corner, and listen to 
expressions of dissatisfaction and drend. Hast- 
ening to his own office, he learned that the de- 
faulter was the man in whose integrity he bad for 
many years placed implicit faith—the teller of 
his own bank! For a brief space the brave, 
good man was bowed to tho earth beneath the 
weight of the blow. Then calling the strength 
of a mighty spitttto‘tissiid, he set calmly to the 
task of righting affnirs as best he might. Pas- 
ively, Mrs. Leictster accepted the invitation of 
an invalid brother, a physician, who was about 
to sail for a two years’ journey in Europe. Erena 
had been offered a home by the Barton family, 
to whom she had become tenderly attached, re- 
maining in Plainville, encouraging her father's 
flagging courage, and strengthening his drooping 
spirits by her letters, now attended to as a sacred 
duty, Still did Xe man of stern integrity groan 
beneath accumulating ills, until rain, utter and 
inevitable, ulone seemed before him. 

At this crisis, Amos Burton came to the res- 
cue. Backed by the endorsement of his potent 
name, order was soon restored out of chaos, and 
Barton Leicester’s paper was once more good on 
‘change. Previous to Mrs. Leicester's return 
with her brother, from their two years’ tour 
abroad, her husband wrote to hasten her embark- 
ation. Erena wished for her mother’s. presence 
on the occasion of her marriage to the young 
Jawyer—who, in dddition to his high position as 
a gifted member of thebar, ranked already 
highest and foremost among the orators of his 
country—Wentworth Sterling. 

‘Tho brown-stone palace up-town had been pur- 
chased by him with its furniture, plate, carringe, 
horses, all just as she had left it. And when 
Mrs. Leicester once more trod its noble hall, she 
would have thought her husband’s failure all a 
dream, had not the added silver in his thinned 
locks, and the furrows two years of care had 
graven on his brow, reminded of it, as well as 
the yery beautiful girl, who, with Erena’s sunny 
smile, yet t mach more intellectual face, came 
forward to welcome her, and present the orator 
of the Fourth of July—her aftianced husband— 
Wentworth Sterling. 

Conyersing with her husband an hour after, 
Mrs. Leicester repeated the name, remarking that 
she never romembered having heard him mention 
it when alluding'to-his cotmtry cousins. 

“Nor had I ever seen him at the timo I left 
Plainville, since my cousin, Amos Barton, was 
not then married to his mother, the widow of Dr. 
Sterling, a man of property in Philadelphia. I 
had met with Mrs. Sterling before coming to seck 
my fortune in New York; but the little Went- 
worth was not with her on the occasion of her 
yisit to Plainville, where Amos Barton first met 
her, and Inever saw him until the occasion when 
we heard him, the orator of the day, in his native 
city, Philadelphia.” 

“He must be wealthy, to haye purchased this 
house and reinstated you in business,’ interrupted 
Mrs, Leicester. 

“His property had been long accumulating in 
good hands,” replied her husband ; “ still, I owe 
my present credit and assured position, mainly to 
Tnose petesTaBLe Banrons.” 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
(> Terms of the FLAa oF oun Uxtox, 82,00 per an- 
num, fnvariably in advance, being discontinued at the 
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Fasitx Doe.—There is not o yillsge or town in the 
country ¢0 small, but that a club of twelve subscribers 
might be easily obtained for “ The Flag of our Union,” 
and tho work be thus procured for each at oNz DOLLAR 
FIFTY CENTS a year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who senda the names and money, Any person desiring 
to form a club, can have sample copiessent free of charge, 
by sending usa lino to that effect. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Inexe, New Hedford.—The two papers together are 24.0. 
‘year. 

InTERROGATION Port, ete.—We are nnable to answer the 
‘question you propote to us 

W.B.M.—A common school education—reading, writ- 

ing, nrithmotio, geography, eto 

TRAVELLER.—The lnva Ju the’ Inte eruption of Vesurius 
took the same direction as in 1855. 

‘Aubrey, in bis “' Miscellanies,”’ says, “Tt is 

‘8 thing Fery common to nal horse-shoes on the thres- 

holds of doors; which is to hinder the power of witches 

toenter the house.” To find a horse-shoe was once 

thought very lucky, and Nelson, who was of a #upersti- 

tious tarn, had one’ nailed to the mast of the Victory 
—Tho dtle of soldier is derived from solidus, a Ro- 

man coin. The Roman legions were pald troops—the 
volunteers were not reckoned as goldiers 

G.D., Providence, R. I.—The most anclent sort of paper 
‘wad manufactured of the inner bark of a tresjcailed 
liter in Latin, and honce the same name was applied to 
a book. 

Sexorant $.—Kuox, afterwards mnjor-general, was  yol- 
unteor at Bunker Hill, 

Macuixisr.—Tbe Baron Yon Kempelen’s automaton 

player, like Maclzel’s, was moved by a man con 
cealed within the structure. 

Inext.—The Turkish Indies use the hot aud cold water 
baths In succession, 

‘Tuespis—Edmund Kean appeared in pantomimes at the 
Drury Laue Theatre, London, when he was only twenty 
years old. 

§ B.—The knights of St. John, or hospitalers of St. Johns 
wore afterwards called Knights of Khodes, and Snally 
Knights of Malta, We know nothing of the organiza- 
tion of Sons of Malta,” 

Prpestaias.—The ordinary rate of speed per second in a 
tan walking is four feet; of sound, 1088, and of a 24- 
pound cannon ball, 1800.’ These calculations are by a 
Eronch writer and we presume they are reliable. 

Exquines.—Thirty-one pounds of Iron were once made 
into wire ypwards of 111 miles in Jength, and so fine 
wns the fabric that a part was substituted for horse- 
hair in making a barrister's wig. 

Juu C., Lowell.—The Cathollo Church divided the 
twenty-four hours into ceven parts, termed Matins, 
Lauds, Prime, Tierea, Sext Nones, Vespers, and Com* 
pletorium or Complir, to each of which proper services 
Were assigne 

Suren.—Tho first comedy was acted at Athens, ou a seaf- 
fold, by Saifrarian and Dolon, 652 B.O.; and tragedy 
was Birst acted in Athens, in a wagon or cart, 635 B.0. 
by Thespis: 

J,, New York.—You must have a strange lea of our 
department of correspondence, if you expect that we 
shail auawer a series of questions that will require con- 
sultation with eclentific men, and at least a column of 
space to reply in the moat succinct mapner 

Ant-Stopst.—We published. a fine portrait and a blog- 
Taphy of Rembrande Peale, the artist, in the Ist num- 
ber of the Pictorial. 
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THE MORMON DELUSION. 

Decidedly the most important and troublesome 
question which our national goyernment has to 
deal with, at the present time, is the Mormon 
question. What shall be done with the Mor- 
mons? There they are, occupying the region 
“or country over White Congress Team ousted 
fa territorial government under the name of 
Utah, and yet denying utterly the authority of the 
general government, and assaulting and driving 
off the territorial officers appointed by the national 
administration to rule over them. They set at 
nanght all authority except their religions lead- 
ers, who rule over them with absolute despotism. 
Nor are these Utah Mormons a small and feeble 
band in the midst of a body of loyal citizens 
that far outnumbers them. On the contrary, 
they are the people of Utah, constituting almost 
its entire population, and have a well-armed, 
organized, and disciplined military force of some 
six thousand men, This same community occu- 
pied a portion of the State of Illinois some 
years ago, and the people of that State drove 
them away, because Mormon rale and practice 
were disgusting to them, and they considered the 
community a foul blot upon their State, The 
Mormons then sought the valley of tho Salt Lake 
and squatted there ; and since that time, many 
thousands have been added to their numbers, 
mostly by immigration from Great Britain and 
other countries of Europe. 

During Mr, Fillmore’s administration, Con- 
gress passed a law extending a territorial gov- 
ernment over the Salt Lake community, under 
the name of the Territory of Utah, and so en- 
tirely was this people Mormon, that President 
Fillmore felt obliged to select a Mormon from 
among their number for the office of governor. 
He accordingly appointed the since notorious 
Brigham Young as Governor of Utah. Young 
never cared much for the authority of the United 
States government, and of late has openly re- 
nounced and disowned it; and he always relied 
upon his despotic authority as head of the Mor- 
mon church, and not upon his civil appointment 
as governor, as the instrument of government. 
Of the Mormon stamp were the other officers 
appointed under Young, and a delegate of that 
faith by the name of Bernhisel now represents 
the Territory in Congress. Latterly a governor 
‘and other officers have been appointed, who’ are 
not Mormons, and who go out there to adminis- 
ter the territorial government in accordance with 
the laws of Congress and the Constitution. 
These officers will be defied and resisted by 
Young and his myrmidons, and the question thus 
arises—what shall be done with the Mormons? 
There is but one course to take towards them, 
and that is, to compel them to submit to the 
legal authorities, or treat them as pirates. 

And they are pirates, to all intents and pur- 
poses. They are banded together by a secret 
bond of mntual support in abusing, plundering 
and murdering all who are outside of their band. 
‘They entrap ignorant men and silly women into 
their association, bind them by appalling obliga- 
tions, and compel their after silence and acqui- 
escence by the threat of murder. ‘They deny all 
civil authority, and pirate like, set up the decree 
of their leaders as the only valid law. They 
trample on the sacred institution of marriage, 
and in principle and practice set up the disgust- 
ing and destructiye barbarism of polygamy as 
‘a lure to the sensual. When to all these horrors 
and atrocities we add the consideration that the 


cunning and unprincipled leaders and managers 


of this sect are ever at work, in this conntry and 
in Enrope, making proselytes among tho ig- 
norant, drawing them with thoir property to 
Utah, and that thousands of weak-minded dupes 
are thus led to their destruction every year, we 
may safoly conclude that they are pirates, en- 
gaged in unholy war against the best interests of 
humanity, and that it is the duty of the general 
government to enforce its legitimate authority, 
whether it result in breaking up and dispersing 
this filthy nest of knaves and fools, or in restor- 
ing them to common honesty and common 
decen One thing is certain—if the United 
States does not act, and promptly, tho victims of 
this oppression and corruption will ere long 
right themselves ; and then there will be a woful 
tale of rapino and bloodshed. 


A SINGULAR STORY, 

A writer in the “Press,” Col, Forney’s news- 
paper, relates a singular event that occurred at 
Jersey Shore, on the Susquehanna, in Northern 
Pennsylvania, in the autumn of the year 1803. 
‘An old gontleman named Reese, going to his 
cabin door about daylight, found a beautiful young 
woman, quite divested of hor clothing, with her 
hands tied behind her back and a gag in her 
mouth, resting against a tree. He relicved her, 
and took ber into his cabin, She appeared to be 
completely chilled through, and it was a long 
time before she could speak. She finally stated 
that she had been trayelling on horseback from 
her father’s house in Montreal, to visit an uncle 
in Kentucky, in charge of a young man named 
Benjamin Connett, who was sent expressly to 
attend her. But having a large amount of 
money in her possession, an evil spirit prompted 
him to rob her; and in a lonely spot, near Pine 
Creek, he presented a pistol at her breast, com- 
pelled her to dismount and deliver up what 
money she possessed, and robbed her of her 
clothing and left her tied and gagged. Sho had 
made most desperate struggles to free herself, 
and showed her benefactor the place, and the 
path she had beaten round the tree to which she 
was fastened. 

There was something peculiarly innocent in 
her appearance, and her modest demeanor left no 
doubt of the perfect truth of her strange story. 
Mr. Grier, who lived in the neighborhood, took 
her in and provided for her wants, and the neigh- 
bors vied with each other in supplying her with 
clothing. Some gentlemen presented her with 
handsome silk dresses. In the meanwhile, the 
news spread like wildfire through the country, 
and public indignation flamed forth against the 
villain Comnett. Handbills offering a large re- 
ward for his apprehension were circulated, and 
several gallant gentlemen and ycomen took 
horses and went in pursuit of him. Letters were 
sent to Mr. McDowell, the futher of the young 
Indy, apprising him of his daughter's safety ; but 
weeks elapsed, and no reply was received. 

In the meanwhile, the beauty, modesty and re- 
finement of the unfortunate girl secured for her 
numerous friends, many of whom loaded her 


with presents. But an evil,day was dawning, for 
the lovely Esther McDowell! A gentleman 


from Milton came to see her, and alas! he in- 
stantly recognized in her a smart young journey- 
man tailor who had worked for him a few weeks 
before. The young lady was an impostor and 
never had been robbed, as she had represented. 
A small bundle of male attire was found secreted 
near the spot where she represented herself as 
having been plundered and tied. She finally 
made a confession, and acknowledged that sho 
had been playing the impostor and had worked 
as a journeyman tailor in male attire. It is said 
that she finally went West under an assumed 
name, married and conducted herself like a 
respectable woman, aud this imposture was the 
singular folly of her life. There are gentlemen 
now living who remember her well, who wero 
tims of her story and contributed to the splen- 
did wardrobe which her misfortunes procured for 
hor. ‘This is certainly one of those narratives 
that are stranger than fiction. 
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Viniryine tHe CrLeray.—Because ono 
clergyman in a thousand commits an immoral 
act, some people think themselves justified in 
denouncing the whole body of spiritual teachers, 
Well does the Chicago Tribune remark: “ When 
these vilifiers refuse to take any bank-bill because 
there are counterfeits afloat, we shall believe in 
their sincerity. ‘The bogus only proves the 
existence of the true.’” 


ExTRavaGANce tN Foop.—The Post says : 
“We are the most extravagant people in the 
world—we destroy crude food enough in furnish- 
ing one table to give real wealth to another in 
the hands ofa German and French cook.” This 
is a sad truth. We keep ourselves poor in 
purse and health by this waste, and nine-tenths 
of our diseases are attributable to this gross fare. 


Tne Seroy Reners.—These rascals are 
only fighting for plunder, and such is their dis- 
trust for each other, that every Sepoy is found 
with his bag of rupees tied round his waist. 
Nearly ten millions of dollars are known to have 
fallen into the hands of the rebels, ; 


Wasrep.—Tho hook and line with which 
fisherman canght a cold—some of the “other 
fish” a man had to fry—the club with which an 
idea struck a poet—and a yard stick to measure 
narrow escapes. 


Praiw Txurns.—Impressions depend upon 
the point of viow. This life is a farce to the 
rich, a comedy to the wise, but a tragedy to the 
destitute and homeless. 


A Hixr—The penny is illsaved which 
shames its master. A good many pence ought 
to bring blushes to their owners’ cheeks. 


Exvy.—Envy, like a cold prison, benumbs 
and stupefies; and, conscious of its impotence, 


folds its arms in despair. 
eS 


A Query For Sarrors,—What part of a 
ship is musical? ‘The /ife-rail, of course. 


( 
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<Sea THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. eS 


THE “GREAT CHARTER.” 

Probably among many well-informed men, er- 
roncous impressions prevail with regard to the 
origin of Magna Charta, the great charter of 
English liberty—tho foundation-stone of tle 
vaunted British independence. Many believe i 
to bea triumph of the people over royalty, but it 
was no such thing. 

King John,” says the North British Review, 
“haying exercised the power of reerniting men 
for repairing fortresses, bridges and ronds 5 of 
lovying contributions of corn and cattle in his 
jouroys; and of seizing beasts of burden, carts, 
‘and agricultural implements—this touched the 
interests of the proprictors of the soil, and the 
serfs who helped to “clothe ’’ it. Tho barons 
combined, resisted, and extorted Magna Charta. 
Strange to say, this great instrument of national 
freedom had no nobler origin than this! Indeed, 
one article of the Great Charter forbids the de- 
struction of houses, woods, or men, without a 
spocial license of the proprietor, who had full 
power over tho lifeof Englishmen, It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the war of the barons 
against John Lackland was waged for the benofit 
of the subjects, or that the treaty of Runnymede 
secured their liberties. ‘They were never thought 
of by either party, except as linble to be slaugh- 
tered like cattle in the barbarous reprisals which 
tho belligerents made on one another's property.” 

Of the document itself, Richard Thomson 
says: “Mngna Charta, if not the original, a 
copy made when King John’s seal was aftixed to 
it, was acquired by the British Museum with the 
Cottovian Library. It was nearly destroyed by 
the fire at Westminster in 1731; the parcbment 
is much shrivelled and mutilated, and the seal is 
reduced to an almost shapeless mass of wax. 
‘The manuscript was carefully lined and mounted, 
and is pow secured under gla: It is about two 
fect square, is written in Latin, and is quite illeg* 
ible. It is traditionally stated to have been 
bought for fourpence, by Sir Robert Cotton, of a 
tailor who wns about to cut up the parchment in- 
to measures. But this story, if trae, may refer 
to another copy of the Charter preserved at the 
British Museum; and the original Charter is be- 
lieved to have been presented to Sir Robert Cot- 
ton by Sir Edward Dering, lieutenant-governor 
of Dover Castle; and to be that referred to in a 
letter dated May 10th, 1630, extant in the Mase- 
um Library. The commissioners on the public 
records regarded the original of Magna Charts 
preserved at Lincoln as of superior authority to 
cithor of those in the British Museum, on ac- 
count of several words and sentences being in- 
serted in the body of that Charter, which in the 
latter are added at the foot, with referonce marks 
to the four places where they were to be added. 
These notes, however, possibly may prove that 
one of tho Museum Charters was really the first 
written, to which those important additions were 
made immediately previons to the sealing on 
Runnymede, and therefore the actual original 
whence the more perfect transcripts were taken.” 


eh an tirecietis QUEER GAME. 
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snot at their target, for the moderate price of 
one cent, are a peculiar feature of New York 
wharf life. The target, a big flaming affair, is 
placed twenty or twenty-five feet from where the 
marksman stands, A spring gun is used, and 
the ball thrown is an iron point, to which a tuft 
of plush is attached. In the centre of the target 
is placed a bull’s eye of leather, abont as large 
as a dime; and if the ball strikes this, the 
marksman gets five cents for the one which he 
paid for the shot. The gain is, therefore, four to 
one; but if the gun barrel is a little crooked, as 
it is the gamesters’ interest to have it, or if the 
wind is felt, itis almost impossife to do more 
than bit the target. ‘The result is, that the three 
fellows who thus give chances to shoot, at “one 
cent a pop,” it is said realize from six to ten 
dollars a day. 


A rreasanr Lerrer—In renewing my 
subscription,” says a lady subscriber in Iowa, 
“permit me to thank you for the pleasure your 
Floral Department in the ‘Flag of our Union’ 
has given my daughters, You have given them, 
thereby, a taste for the cultivation of house and 
garden plants, which is a great beautifier of our 
western home.” 


Rewemner—That a wash of good lye made 
as strong as one pound of potash to one gallon 
of water will kill all the insects that are known 
to injure the apple trees. Mr. Buckminster of 
the Ploughman has used this wash with safety 
and effect for more than forty years. 


Cousis1nG.—The first step towards loye is to 
play with a cousin, There is a freedom from 
“starch” in the intercourse of young people of 
this relationship, that ripens as naturally into af- 
fection as buds into fruit or tadpoles into bull- 
frogs. 


Mirirary.—A recruit going through the exer- 
cise of sword cut, asked how he should parry. 
“Neyer you mind that,” said the old hussar, who 
was fencing-master to the regiment, “only you 
cut—let the enemy parry.” 


A Sonar or Wispoa,—Never envy a million- 
aire the possession of his “brown stone front,” 


but remember that gilded roofs do not shut out 
sleepless nights. 


Wreat.—It is estimated that the wheat crop 
of Tennessee, Georgin, North and South Caroli- 
na will amount to four and a half millions of 
bushels. 

+--+ +___ 

A none Trutm.—Relatives are not necessa- 
rily our best friends, but they cannot dous an in- 
jury without being cnomies to themselves. 

RarHer Morsr.—They lately Had a ton days’ 
rain in Texas. Too much of a good thing, we 
fear, for the cotton crop. 


A Query,—What is that which can often be 
found where it is not? Fault. 
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THE STARRY FIRMAMENT. 

To our naked eye, says Warren, are displayed, 
it is believed, about three thousand stars, down 
to the sixth magnitude; and of these, only 
twenty are of the first, and seventy of the 
second, magnitude, Thus far, the heavens were 
tho same to the ancionts as to ourselves. But 
within the last two centuries, our telescopes have 
revealed to us countless millions of stars, more 
‘and more astonishingly numerous the further 
we are onabled to penetrate into spaco! Every 
increase, says Sir John Herschel, in the dimen- 
sions and power of instruments, which successive 
improvements in optical scienco have attained, 
has brought into view multitudes innumerable of 
objects invisible before; so that, for anything 
experience has hitherto taught us, the number of 
the stars may be really infinite, in the only sense 
in which we can assign a meaning to the word. 
Those rendered visible, for instance, by tho great 
powers of Lord Rosse’s telescope, are at such an 
inconceivable distance, that their light, travelling 
at the rate of two hundred thousand miles o 
second, cannot arrive at our little planet in less 
timo than fourteen thousand years! Fourteen 
thousand years of the history of the inhabitants 
of these systems, if inhabitants there be, had 
passed away during the time that a ray of their 
light was travelling to this tiny residence of curi- 
ous little man! Consider, for 2 moment, that 
that ray of light must have quitted its dazzling 
source eight thousand years before the creation of 
Adam! 

‘The light of the sun, says the North British 
Review, takes one hundred and sixty minntes to 
move to the Georginm Sidus, the remotest planet 
‘of our own solar system; and so vast is the un- 
occupied space between us and the menrest fixed 
star, that light would require sive years to pass 
through it. But as the telescope has disclosed 
to ns objects many thousand times more remote 
than such a star, the creation of a now star at 60 
great a distance could not become known to us 
for many thousand years, nor its dissolution 
recognized for the saine length of time. Had 
tho fleet messenger that was charged with the 
intelligence of its birth, or its death, started at 
the ereation-of the world, he would, at the pres- 
ent time, be only nearing our own planctary 


system. 

Sir John Herschel tells us, that there are stars 
so infinitely remote as to be situated st the dis- 
tance of twelve millions of millions of miles from 
our carth—so that light, which travels with the 
yolocity of twelve millions of miles in @ minute, 
would require two millions of years for its tran- 
sit from those distant orbs to our own; while the 
astronomer who should record the aspect of ma- 
tations of such a star, would be relating, not its 
history at the present day, but that which took 
place two millions of years gone by. 


Ss 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

Tho “fast-anchored Isle” is at this moment 

in rather a critical situation, nearly all of its 

available army en route for India, and a heavy 

portion of its navy in the Chinese seas—both 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
New York Stato contains 95,182 widows and 
only 36,397 widowers. 
Silenco is a gift without peril, and a treasurer 
without enemies. 
‘The recent census shows the population of 
Spain to amount to 16,340,500 souls, 
Genuine religion generates a serene, but never 
‘an austere and harsh temper. 
In Chicago, the other day, s young man shaved 
off his beard, took cold, and died in consequence. 
Courtship is the siege, the proposal the as- 
sault, and matrimony the victory of life's battle. 
The consumption of eggs in this city, allows 
an average of six to cach family daily. 

Hazlitt is suid to have written a single sentence 
of a hundred and ton lines. Long-winded that ! 

‘Tho nearest fixed stat;Alpha Centauri, is 
twenty million million miles distant. 

‘The velocity of light has been determined to 
be equal to 192,000 miles per second. 

Lieut. Herndon, of the Central America, had 
his life insured for $5000. 

‘A new and stronger bridge across Niagara 
River at tho Falls, is talked of. 

Wit without humanity degenerates into bitter- 
ness—learning without prudence into pedantry. 

Marshal Rynders, of New York, has been or- 
dered to keep a sharp look out after fillibusters. 

Insult not another for his want of a talent you 
possess; he may haye others which you want. 

‘A Mudeira correspondent of the Transcript 
says that the blight has exterminated the grape. 

William L. Ayling, a Bostonian, a good actor, 
‘and a man of worth, has recently died. 

‘The man who lives quit@up to his income, is 
inble to be ruined any day. 

‘he Duke of Modena, one of the richest sov- 
ercigns of Italy, lately gave the Pope $100,000. 

Nothing is more unmannerly than to reflect on 
any man's profession, sect, or natural infirmity. 

The statue of Mr. Webster will shortly be 
inaugurated with appropriate honors. 

Tt is said of Dr. Johnson, that he always talked 
as if he were talking upon oath, 

‘Th grand piano st the President's house, 
Washington, is of Chickering’s make. 

‘The human heart is like a feather-bed—rough 
shaking prevents its becoming hard and knotty. 

ee 

BARON STEUBEN. 
Byery tyro in military matters is familiar with 
thename of Steuben. ‘To him was entrusted the 
system of drill and discipline of the Revolution- 
ary army by General Washington, and for many 
years afterward “Steuben’s Manual” was the 
tacties adopted for the regulars and militia of the 
United States, 

Steuben was a mogt thorough and accomplished 
soldier, and his heartYWvas as noble ss his soul 
was brave. He sol his favorite horse to con- 
tribute towards the entertainment of the British 
officers made prisoners by the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, and his gold watch was sacrificed to re- 
lieve the sick and wounded of our troops. That 
he was # trne republican and a sincere friend of 
liberty, the noble sacrifice of honor and emolu- 


/ 


busy. Comparatively speaking, there is hardly 
a corporal’s guard left at home, and now suppose 
France should just unmask the sycophautic face 
it wears, pitch into John Bull, right and left, and 
pay off all old scores—what a commotion there 
would be! We rather expect to see the day 
when France will thrash the English most un- 
mercifully. Louis Napoleon has already 
splendid navy, which is being constantly in- 
creased ; and everybody knows he can raise and 
equip the best, if not the largest, army in the 
world, The old world is a great chess-board, 
and there is no knowing what aspect it may pre- 
sent in a twelyemonth hence. In the meantime, 
Brother Jonathan minds his own business, and 
is growing fut and rich—good-natured, also, but 
too big and strong to permit any national insult. 
Desirous of peace with all the world, he still re- 
gards it essential to be prepared to repel aggres- 
sions from any quarter. 


SS 

TERRITORY OF DACOTAH. 
‘The last Congress, it will be remembered, 
formed a new Territory under the name of 
Dncotah. The Independent, published at Ser- 
geant’s Bluff, says the territory includes a great 
part of the valley of the Sioux, the valleys of the 
James and Vermilion rivers, and large tracts of 
beautiful bottom lands lying on the Missouri. In 
regard to the climate, it becomes milder to the 
westward, so much so that the winters in the 
northwestern parts of Dacotah ure said to be 
not much more severe than in Northern Penn- 
sylvania. The prevailing want of this entire re- 
gion is timber. Its chief attractions are fertile 
soil, puro air and water, and unusually healthy 
climate; and it is believed also to possess an 
abundance of mineral coal. 


IspraNs iN THE West.—The wandering 
tribes of Indians in the Far West, not content 
with the fearful devastations that destiny seems 
to be making among them, are fighting each 
other constantly, ‘The Sioux and the Chip- 
pewas are now on the warpath against each 
other; and Indians fighting Indians is terrible 
business—death, and death alone will satisfy! 


Brnprxo.—Binding in all its varieties execut- 
ed in the best manner, and at the cheapest rates, 
at this establishment. Persons haying old pamph- 
lets, magazines, newspapers, sheet music, or 
engravings, which they desire to preserve, have 
only to hand, or send them in at our office, 22 
Winter Street, and they will be neatly bound 
and returned in one week. 
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Ocutan Demonsrnariox.—If you would 
increase the size and prominence of your organs 
of vision, just keep an account of the money 
you spend foolishly, and add it up at the end of 
the quarter. 


Ratner Suarr.—An editor, whose subscri- 
bers complained that he did not give them nows 
enough, told them to read the Bible, which, he 
thought, would be news to most of them. 


June 30th, 1857, in the 5 


ente in Prpssin, iki he mady in coming to 


join the fortunes of ye"Americans, is a convin-— 
cing proof. Congress, and several of the States, 
remunerated the gallant baron with money and 
lands, and he lived in peace and comfort in the 
country of his adoption, dispensing charity and 
hospitality with an open hand, until summoned 
to joln the immortal band whose uames will ever 
be our country’s prondest boast, He died upon 
his estate in RemzgzsNew York State, in 1795, 
in the midst of his fellow-countrymen, who at 
his invitation had come over from Prussia and 
settled on his Inds. 

The Germans of Richmond, Va., have recent- 
lyheld a festival to raise means for erecting a 
monument to the memory of Steuben, and we 
hope to sce their truly Iaudable proposition ably 
seconded by patriots in every section of the 
country. Such men as Steuben, Koseiusco and 
Lafayette are worthy,to be remembered to the 
Intest time by imposing and enduring monuments. 


Swniotse to Musro.—Dancing to the 
fiddle is now imitated by swimming to the fiddle. 
A swimming school has been established in 
Vienna, in which the students are obliged to 
keep time in their motions with the violin, played 
by their master. This takes the place of the 
monotonous counting formerly practised. ‘This 
novelty is to be introduced next year at Rabin- 
eau’s and Braman’s. 
a 
Sronreicent.—A Jarge meeting, mainly of 
Irishmen, assembled. at Stuy vesant Institute, New 
York, lately, to express opposition to British 
enlistments in the United States for the war in 
India, and sympathy with the Sepoy mutiny. 
Some very strong resolutions, and an address to 
the working subjects of Great Britain were 
adopted, and eloquent speeches were made. 


Stvousar Casvanty.—An old man named 
Leonard Warbeck, living in Prince George's 
County, Virginia, was recently seized by 8 
favorite horse that he was feeding in his stall, 
severely bitten, thrown down, und trampled to 
death before effectual assistance could be ren- 
dered him. 


es 


Roruscnity Loax.—The Sacred College at 
Rome has just coneluded with Baron de Roths- 
child a new loan of 3,800,000 Roman crowns 
(about £800,000), intended to be employed in 
calling in the copper money. 


Saves or Pontic Laxns.—The receipts 
from public lands during the fiscal year ending 
vera] States and ‘Torri- 


tories, were $3,829,486. 


—— 


Honricurturat.—The late horticultural ex- 


hibition in this city was a magnificent affair. 
‘The most beautiful floral specimens were sent in 
by ladies. 


Conrorar Ponrsmatent—No pupil is so 


greatly to be pitied as the pupil of the eye, for 


that is continually under the lash. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


‘OThe Mormon's Daughter: or, Camp Life across the 
Prairie,” a truo story of our own remarkable times, by 
M.A. Avenr. Ono of tho most thrillingly interesting 
stories wo bave published for 9 long tive. 

WArrael,!” atauzas by James FRANKLIN Frvrs 
‘The Lave Token,” n story by Miss Canouiny T. Hinnt2. 
‘The Cannibals of Auvergne,” « midnight adventure, 
by Giacomo CamPaxo. 

‘the Power of Gold,’ a poem by Mre. ¥. 8. ANDREWS. 

“Gossip with thé Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A sery truthful nnd lifelike portrait of embrandt 
Peale, the venerable artist, who bas produced no lees 
than tixty-nine portraits of Washington. 

A pretty pleture, representing s Neapolitan Fisher 
Family; o charming, characteristic group. 

View in Lewiston Falls, Maine. 

Representation of Jefferson Market, Sixth Avenue, New 
York 

‘View in Maldon Centro, Massachusetts 

Picture of Schuylkill Iiver, below Norristown. Penn. 

Portrait of Hans Christian Andersen, the Danish poet, 

Viow of the Royal Vietoria Patriotic Asylum, at Wands- 
worth Common, England. 

Tepresentation of the Fruit Market at Rotterdam, Hol- 
land. 

Pictury of the Lutheran Church at Amsterdam 

A view in Ghent, Delgiom 

#,* The Pictorial {s for eale at nll the Periodieal Depots 
in the United States, at rix cents per copy 

[IF One copy of the FLA, and one copy of the Prcto- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per sonut 
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Foreign ttems. 


‘A gentleman at Leipsic has died from taking 
too mach chloroform as a cure for toothache, 

‘The Court of Assizes of Paris has condemned 
Ledru Rollin, Mazzini, and others, to deportation. 

‘A London paper says that Mr. and Mrs 
Florence will visit England about April or May 
next. 

In consequence of tho fashionable rage for 
crinoline, whalebone has risen in price from £300 
to £500 per ton. : 

The whole of Syrin is described as being rife 
with robberies, extortions of money, and threats 
against the Christians 

It is stated that Prince Frederick William, of 
Prussia, will resido, after his marriage with the 
princess royal, in Breslau. 

Freemasonry is making rapid progress in Prus- 
sia, which now contains 158 lodges. In the re 
mainder of Germany there are 113 lodges. 

Matrimonial advertisements have been put un- 
der government surveillance in Austria, so many 
persons having resorted to that means of destroy- 
ing the peace of suspicionless women, 

Captain Doineau, a French Government offi- 
cer charged with a triple assassination of ‘Tiem- 
cen, and various robberies in Algeria, has been 
found guilty, and condemned to death. 

‘A. bell weighing half a ton fell on a Sunday 
afternoon at the parish church, Sheffield, Eng., 
while the bells were boing rang for service. Itis 
estimated that to replace it will cost £120. 

M. Gastin Cilati, chancellor of the Neapolitan 
consulate, was murdered in the public square of 
Alexandria, Italy, by a band of Italian assassins, 
for making too close an inquiry inco their doiugs. 

‘A maritime conference of various European 
powers is about to be held at Paris to consider 
the subjectof collisions at sea, which of late have 
been so numerous, ant to adopt measures for 
their futare prevention. 


Dewdrops of GHisvom. 


the prosperity of otersis Wie kirmsun of F 
ambitious people. 

He who has out-lived his friends, feels that his 
homo is beyond the grave. 


Delusion and weakness produce not one mis- 


chief the less because they ure universal, 
How many there are in the world like Bertram : 
‘Bertram bath but one foe on earth, 
And he is—Bertram.”’ 


Silence never shows itself to so great advan- 
re as when it is made the reply to calumny and 
defamation. 


Invention is the combination of the possible, 
the probable, or the known, in a mode that strikes 
with novelty. 

Young men are apt to think themselves wise 
enough, as drunken men are to think themselves 
sober enough. 


True joy is a serene and holy emotion, and 
they are miserably out who think Jaughing wick 
ed, or a sign of an unholy heart. z 

The face of a beautiful good woman ut home 
is like the spirit of an angel in the house, with 
the air of heaven still about her, aud the light of 
the eternal city in her face. 

Worth lies not alone in silver and gold. It 
takes more than the tailor and barber to make a 
man. Virtue and true nobleness of character 
are oftener found with the poor and lowly than 
with the rich and mighty. 

Profound ignorance makes a man dogma: 
He who knows nothing, thinks he can teach 
others what he just now has learned himself; 
whilst he who knows # great deal, can scarce im- 
agine any one can not be acquainted with what 
he says, und speaks for this reason with more 
indifference. 


Hoker’s Wudget. 


Why is the letter g like the sun? 
is the centre of light. 


Because tt 


What is best to_prevent old maids from des- 
pairing? Echo—Pairing. 

Snooks’s wife loves to make bread, because it 
cleans her hands so beautifully. 

I wonder what makes my eyes so weak ?” said 
a fop to a gentleman. ‘‘ Why, they are ina 
weak place,” replied the latter. 

Cheerfulness is the daughter of employment, 
and we haye known a man to come home inhigh 
spirits from a funeral, merely because he had the 
management of it. 

__ When Jack Jones discovered that he had pol- 
ished his bedmate’s boots instead of his own, he 
called it an instance of “Jaboring, and confound- 
cdly hard, too, under a mistake 

‘Aggentleman was speaking the other day of 
the kindness of his friends in visiting him. One 
old aunt in particular, visited him twice a year, 
and stayed six months each time. 

An Hibernian editor ended his week’s work 
by writing the words which follow: Owing to 
an extraordinary pressure of matter, we are 
obliged to leave several columns blank.” 

Mrs. Smith, hearing strange sounds, inquired 
of her new servant if she snored in her sleep. 
“J don't know, marm,” replied Becky, quite in- 
nocently; “I never lay awake long enough to 
diskiver. 

‘An Ohio politician was boasting, in a public 
speech, that he could bring an argument to a 
pint as quick ns any other man.“ You can 
bring a quart to a pint a good deal qpicker,”” re- 
plied a Kentucky editor. 

_ A tippler, who squinted awfully, used some- 
times to mourn that his eyes did not agree. 
“Ie’s very lucky for you,” replied a friend, “for 
if your eyes had becn matches, your nose would 


have set them on fire long ago.” 


Quill and Scissors. 


‘There was a meeting at Edgartown, lately, of 
five ladies whose united ages amounted to 373 
years. A still more remarkable gathering oc- 
carred on the same day at the house of Mrs. 
Susan Maxfield, New Bedford. Four ladies met 
whose ages were respectively 84, 86, 82 and 75 
years, amounting in the whole to years. The 
average ago of the first five mentioned Indies was 
74 3-5 years; of the Inst four, 81.3 4 years. 
‘Three kegs of powder were used in ono blast, 
recently, in a ledge which is being exeavated for 
the canal at Lewiston Falls, Maine. The largest 
stone thrown out measured 8 fect wide, 12 long, 
and 11 fect high—containing 28 yards solid 
stone, and estimated to weigh 70 tons. Besides 
this, there were several picces of less dimension: 
anda quantity of small. staff, the whole estic 
mated at 125 cubie yards. 

‘A captain of a vessel bound to San Francisco, 
who had never before been there, on arriving at 
the mouth of the bay, was surprised at finding an 
island rightin his way on his chart, which he 
hod never seen. He accordingly commenced 
beating to get round it, and after spending a 
week in this agreeable manceuyre, he found that 
he had been all that time beating round a Ay- 
speck. 

Some scoundrel tied a dog to the rear car of 
one of the coal trains on the Baltimore and Ohio 


Railroad, a short time sinco, where it was dis- 
covered by one of the brakemen while stopping 
ata water station, It was perfectly dead, and 


bud evidently been dragged for several miles, 33 
his careass was worn almost entirely away. 

‘The Manchester, N. H., American says that 
leas than hulf of the forty weekly papers pub- 
lished in that State pay their publishers any 
profit, Only eight of them have 2 circulation 
exceeding 2000, and the average number of 
paying subscribers (exclusive of the two religious 
Journals) docs not exceed 800 each. 

‘A Chippewa Indian, named “Nat-tam-ab,’ 
went to the theatre at St. Paul, Minnesota, on 
the 4th ult. He was so delighted with tho per- 
formances of a Miss Irving, as Julia in the 
Hunchback, that at the close he walked up to 
the footlights and presented her with a diamond 
ring worth $75. 

‘The will of the Inte Alexis J. Dupont, of Del- 
awaro, contains, among other donations, ten 
thousand dollars to Trinity Church, Wilming- 
ton; six thousand dollars to St. John’s Charch, 
Brandywine Village; and five thousand dollars 
to the “ Bishops’ Fund.” * 

In 1836, the population of Bridgeport, Conn., 
was estimated at 3700, and the valuation of 


property at $1,297,000 ; now the population 
¢stimated at 12,000, and the valuation of prop- 
erty is $7,542,000. 


One of the Central America passengers arrived 
with very closely trimmed hair, which he atated 
ho had clipped off himself before the vessel went 
down, to save being grappled by the drowning 
crowd. 

‘There have been fifty-four murders and hom- 
ioides in New Orleans daring the past. eigh! 
nionths. A great many persons ha o disap- 
peared, who are supposed to have been murdered. 

‘Thero are at present in New York city nearly 
a thousand professed Mormons. ‘They have 
their church organizations, conference gathe 
and are under the sway of Brigham 

Dr. J. H. Warren, of Boston, writes in the 
Medical Journal in favor of the use of cocoa-nut 
oil us a substitute for cod-liver oil—certainly au 
agreeable exchange for the patient. 

Mr. Jacob A. Dallas, cousin of George M 
las, an artist whose twlents have illustrated 
‘pet, Putoam, and other periodicals, recently 
died in New York, aged 32 years 

Sixty individuals and corpors 


pung 


in Rox- 


Te ay aren 


pitty represent SuszOitie 


an one-third of the whole valuation of the ci 
Five bal-barrels of syrup, made from the Chi 
rr cane, were sold in New Orleans, 1: 

at seventy-five cents per gallon. 
: estimated tbat over twenty thousand sew- 
ing-machines were sold in the United States 
during the last year. 

Some ostriches are said to be training in 
London, and tbat they can beat the swifiest race 


horse. “They are ridden by a litle boy 
Tho New York Journal of Commerce says 


that strychnine is not used in spirituous liquors, 
‘as has been alleged. 

It is said that the Hon. M, Fillmore, Ex-Pres- 
ident of the United States,is about to marry a 
lady of Montreal. 

‘The Russian Medical Gazette says the late war 
entailed upon Russia the loss of 382 medical men. 

Ad 
had ama: 

The Mormon, 
New York city 


n, before he commenced the Spectator, 
ed three folios of materials 


Brigham Young's 
has been discontint 


organ in 


darriages. 


Tu this city, by Rey. Mr. Bartol, Dr. Leonard R. Shel- 
dou, of Brandon, Vt., (o Miss And Maria Cartwright 
By Rey. Mr. Streoter, Mr. Saniuel Harrington to Miss 
Lucy A. Bennett 
By Rey. Mr, Worcester, Mr. Alesander Lane to Miss M. 
Lizie Hil 
¥. Mr. Stowe, Mr, Francis A. Mason to Miss Au- 
gusta E. Ricker, 
y Rev. Dr. Vinton, Mr. B. M, J. Black to Miss Cath- 
erine M. Martin 
By Key. Mr. Ryder, Mr. Joseph \V. Plummer to Miss 
Sarah Jane Bagley 
‘At Charlestown, by Rey. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. Iobabod N. 
Fernald, of Boston, to Miss Abbie 1. Howe 
okline, by Kev. Dr. Hedge, Mr. Edward S. Phil- 
Miss Helen M. Wins 
by Rev. Mr. 
Linaie Locke. 
ie, by Rev, Mr. Pratt, Licut, Samuel Breck 
Wiss Caroline Jullet Barrett 
y Rey, Dr. Lamson, Mr. Nathaniel C. 
of Boston, to Miss Esther Hewlus 
‘At Lyno, by Key. Mr. Smith, Mr. William W Tufts to 
Miss Mary B. Jarves 
; by Rey. Me Carleton, Mr. George William 
Douglass to Miss Catherine B. Freeman. 
‘At Gloucester, by Rey. Mc. Pierce, Mr. Alpheus Denvis 
to Mies Mary V. Sargent 
‘At Lowell, Willian Edward Livingston, Esq., to Miss 
Mary E. King. 
‘At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Spaulding, Mr. Joel M, 
Rundlott to Miss Mary P. Graves 


Deaths. 


po, Mr. George F. Marvin 


In this city, Mr- Willlam Jordan, 78; Mr. John Con- 
95; Mrs. Emily K. Goodrieh, 68; Mr. Nahum Al- 

45; /nrs, Eleanor Frothinghani, 73; Widow Sarab T 
Tse, 67; Mr. William D. Nichols, 24; Miss Clarinth 
M. Wilkinson, 48; Mr. Patrick McElroy, 73; Mr. Simeon 
G. Zruerton, 63; Mr. Richard Sherwin, printer, 
‘Ac Charlestown, Mra, Agues Muirhead, 
‘Ac Cambridge, Mrs. Bilzabeth Watson, 1 

‘At Fast Cambridge, Mr. Thomas Litlle, 85. 

At Dorchester, Mra: Martha D. Bent, $8 

At Roxbury, Miss Elizabeth Leathead, 47 

‘At West Newton, Mr, Samuel Maynard, 5 

At East Weymouth, Mr. Jucob Bates, 68. 

At Bast Medway, Miss Clarissa Underwood, 00 

At Lynn, Mr. Mirahall Brown, 04; Mrs. Content Phil 
Lips, 0 

Fat Salem, Mr. Josla M, Foster, 29 
bin, 19; Mes. Winneford Meguiro, 2 
‘At North Beverly, Mr. Asa 8. Edwards, $2. 

‘At South Danvers, Miss Abbie Putnam Needham, 18, 
‘At Marlboro!, Widow Martha Baker, 71 

‘At Georgetown, Mrs. Mary B. Dresser, 8). 

‘At Nowburyport, Mrs. Sarah S. Nudd, 87; Mr. Caleb 
Haskell, 71. 

‘At Lowell, Mr. Willlam TL. Ayling, 41 

‘At Petersham, Jabez E. Whipple, Esq., 78. 

‘At Fall River, Oliver Hawes, Esq., 66 

At New Bedford, Mr. Caleb Freelove, 44 

‘At North Fairhaven, Mr. Joseph Keen, 69. 


no) 


Mr. Thomas To- 


At Greenland, Hou. Hl. G. Newcomb, 71 
‘At Cumberland, Me., Capt. Greely Sturdivant, 80, 
At Corinna, Me., Mr. William Hole, 100. 


<Ses THE FLAG 


SSS 


(Wiitton for The Flag of our Union.) 
HOPE. 


BY ©. 0, WEIGHT. 


Hope Is an nngel, pure and brigh 
Clothed Jn a robe of holy light, 
‘That lifts the soul, and charms the eight, 
‘And turns to day the darkest nigit. 


It is the one bright star T see, 
‘That makes iy heart beat light and free; 
Without ita solace what would be 

Whis great and mighty world to u 


Mt Mope's sect face, with beauties rare, 
Of pictures scenes so bright and fair, 
‘Thoy rest suspended in the abr 

‘A mouent, and then perish there 


Whon in hor smiles T think T Feo 
A bright and blest futurity, 

T wonder If ‘ewill ever be 

More than a feuitless dream to mo? 


In such bright dreams T Jove to dwell, 
With thoughts that ean my spirit quell, 
‘Aud hopes that all my doubts dispel, 
Till conscious memory breaks the spell, 


Jn the uncertain future Hes 
A liidden book of my 
‘A book ue‘er seen by mortal eyes, 

Where all thos happy dreams arise, 


ries 3 


Dut time exch hidden page reveals, 
Disoloses sll, and nought conceals; 

‘Tuen many # heart that aogulsh feels, 
Which only Dope's sweet presence vals. 


Let Hope ny guardian angel be, 
My beacon oer this stormy sea, 
Till fate faltils my destiuy, 

‘And sets the willing spirit free 


[Written for The Flog of our Union.) 


MRS. CHESTER: 
—axp— 


THE WAY SHE WAS 


MATLO 


PUT DOWN 


BY ML DENBNS. 


“For my 
“No, John J not even for your sske! And you 
know I would do » great deul for (hat—anything 
in fact but to recognize Mes. Chester !”” 

“And why not? 
“Because sho is not prudent, she is not proper, 


she has not even the good grace to conceal her 
for Iwill not give thom a worse 


peculinrities— 
ne. She has no moral pri 
in her utter disregard of public opinion;» she is 
a bold, free, lad woman, fand, the sooner my. 
brother cats his heart out of the net a designing 
Woman has set for him, the better it will be for 


1 ipio; she glories 


his pence and his sister's happine 
“You think so.” 

“Ik ; Ido not think alone—I kno 
Jolin, she has no heart, or if sho 


has, it is so 


frittered away, that there is not left a singlo cor- 
Sho is 
Sho 


a true emotion. 


but a bad 


ner capable of 


niot only w dang woman. 


lives but to shine, to be eccentric, to dv unp 
ular things, and to 193 


herself as conspicuou 


bly be. 1 


SRS foe yes 


tion 


as n woman in her po: 
should loso all sclfrespect, all 
a per aay aan EY 
‘Oneiderdtion for the opinions of thos 
about me, if Idid condescend to visit one I ed 
traly dislike.” 

“Tam astonished. I thought you, of all oth- 
ers, could afford to have a mind of yourown. I 
thought you were free frow prejudices, and cap 
ble of judging for yourself. Iwas mistuken. I 


1 pos 


regret it, for I am sure, could you understand 
her—” 
“She is not worth understan 
Woman who sets at defiance the common Jaws of 
decency and propricty must take the coi 
quences of her indiscretion. But why 
so interested? Whut possible connection can 
there be between you and Mrs. Chester 2” 
“love her!” 

“John! You!” 

My brother did not answer at once, but stood 
aguinst a framework of pr 
brown eyes gazing with 


ing, John, A 


leanit irie roses— 


his clear far-renching 
look down the slope, aud across the tmpike, to 
where a protty little cottage, covered with roses 
anil honeysuckles, peeped out like a tiny gem in 
a ‘broidered setting. 

My handsome brother ! 


Handsome, indeed— 


and rich in mental and moral qualities ashe was 
externally endowed! Looking buck over all the 
yeurs that have 


ince come und gone—looking at 
broad and burly, in 
the midst of his family—looking at the onco 
classic features so marble cut and regular in their 
outline, now bearing only the expression of con- 
tont and well to do-utiveness, I ean still remember 


him now, a “family man” 


how supremely handsome he uppeared with his 
proud head framed 
brown ey 


jong the roses, and his 
away, that they might 
catch even a glimpse of die one to whom he had 
given his heart. 

Ah! ‘we know what we are, but we know not 
what we may be.” How could Ihave imagined 
that the wear ond tear of a few years, helped 
alon 


wandering 


by the ending up of a first love-serapo, 
would lave transformed my noble poet brother 
into the most practical of men and the fondest of 
papas to be found within a day’s walk? 


‘or some minutes we remained silent—he 
from though At length, 
when I could find breath to spenk, I asked 
again : 

You ?—you love Mrs, Chester? You absurd 
boy! Why, sheis ten years old 
reality, and twenty in experience 
of you. She is the town talk, and has been 
ever since she came to the village. Nobody 
recognizes her, and where you have got the 


T from astonishment, 


¢ than you in 
Vm asham 


chance to cultivate her ucquaintance, is more 
than Ican tell. Pechaps you are among the 
fayored ones who are adinitted to her boudoir af- 
body else is in bed, or ought to be. 
vy do sny——” 

“Sister 

I stopped short and turned upon my brother, 
looking him stesdily in the face. He was white 
as marble, and his eyes bad a wicked gleam in 
them which I never saw there before. 


“You are all alike, tho whole of you—you 
And a fayored claster of roses that 
bad done no harm but to blossom, came crash- 


women !"” 


{ 


| 


ing down and were trampled to dust beneath his 
feet, 

“Thope that has relieved you !”’ I snid, rather 
more angrily than usual—for my roses were an 
especial item in my affections. 

“No, it has nof rolioved me. Nothing will 
ever relieve me. Tlove her. I never thought I 
could love any one so well. I shall die, if T 
don’t marry her.” 

“And encourages 
uation 2” 

“Sho does not even know it. No other 
woman ever affected me as sho does, It is life, 
more than life, to sit in her presence, listening 
to sentiments which her traducers would not 
know the meaning of. tell you, Gay, if there 


sho you in your infat- 


ever was a noble, whole souled, hizh-spirited 
Woman on earth, Mrs. Chester is one ‘There—” 
‘A sudden flash erimsoned my brother's face, 


‘a sudden gleam of joy ontflushed from his eyes, 
and the next moment Mrs. Cliester, the subject 
of our conversation, dushed into view, seated 
pon ono of tho most superb animals I ever he 
held. I did not know which most to admire— 
the horse, with his wonderful symmetry, his 
docile obedience, his lightning speed—or the 
rly to her saddle in 


regal woman, who bowed ne 
open detimce to my known dislike to ber. Ab, 
she certainly was magnificent! and for ® mo- 
ment, I was half tempted to forgive my sensitive 
brother for so soon yielding to her influence. 
For myself, Lem afraid 1 was more than ever 
4 to break up the dangerous spell her 
That defiant toss of her 


determin 
charms had woven. 
queenly head—that merry, mischievous outtlash- 
ing of her bright, wicked eyes—that 

cal, hal€sarcastic laugh—I inust haye been more 


low, masi 


nted them. 
1 T muttered, as 
ared. 


than woman not to have re 

“Bold, outrageous wom 
she turned in‘o the crogs-road and disupp 

T looked around for my brother, but he, too, 
had disappeared, and before I could get from the 
garden to the bouse, he had mounted Selim and 
was dashing down the road at a pace which I 
knew must soon place hint in her company. I 
was vexed—I confess it, I was more angry than 
T hud ever been in my life! ‘That she, a woman 
grown, while my brother was still in juckel 
that she, a stranger amongst us, coming from 
no one knew where and belonging to no one 
knew whom—that she sboull encourage, or even 
permit the open, undisguised admiration of one 
so opposite to her nature, was a monstrosity not 


to be borne. 

Vill put her down, or break Jon's neck—I 
don't care much which!” I 
glimpse of the returning equestrians came s 


muttered, as a 
owly 


in sight. 
They had evidently had quit 
as their horses were slightly blo 


a gallop of it, 
n, and the face 


of at Jeast one of them hud an additional tint 
I would not have compromised my 
to observe them; 60 


of crimson, 
dignity, by 
arranging (be cartains in a manner favorable to 
elf in a good long 


pretending 


inspection, I indulged 1 


stare. 
Hoy 
how calm, cool 


intensely happy my brother looked, and 


and self-centred his companion! 
PRO EP iia “ie to" 
observe the quiet, dignitied ease with which she 
conyersed, to note the graceful, womanly style 
of her carriage, and—yes, I confess it—to ad- 
mire the bright, intellectual face which shone out 
ath anassive braids of dark brown 
hair, Such , pure complexion, such 
plump red lips, and such small, glittering teeth, 
it hus not often been my good fortune to meet 


from be 


a clen 


with. 

“Sho looks good!” I thought to myself 
‘What a pity a woman like her should Jay her- 
self open to scandal!” 

I bad thought myself into quite a good humor 
by the time my brother returned, und in ex- 
change for my former harshness, almost prom- 
ised to do whac he so earnestly desired—patron- 
ize Mrs. Chester's first party. 

Tc was @ great thing for our villa 
Cluster came amongst us. She might have 
dropped from the clouds, for all we knew, so 
A darling little cot- 


sudden was her advent. 
tago, ull angles, gables and queer little nouks, 
being “to let,” Mrs. Cheste 
her ayeut, moved into it without leave or license 
This, to 


engaged it through 


of its neighbors, and there she was. 
begin with, was an aggrievance vot to be borue 
tamely. ‘Then, she hud two or three servants 
to wi her—and 
to show off with t ants, when we 
could scarcely afford one? To cap the e 
she not only felt but showed a perfect inditier- 
ence to the good or bud opivion of those about 


what right had she 


ie upon 


‘0 or three se 


1aX, 


her. To be sure, sho lived retired, saw little 
ceinpany, and forced herself upon no one’s no- 
tice; shu even bad the audacity to be “uot ut 
home” to our yillage lionne, the incomparable 
Mrs. Judge Snow. 
further; aud with one accord it was agreed, if 
any mortal means could do is, to put down thi 
high headed, self satistied, impertinent Mrs. 
Chester. 

Tea parties and sewing-circles increased, to 
an alarming degree; and what Mrs. Chester had 
said, and who Mrs. Chester had seen, and where 
Mrs. Chester went, were discussions in which 
tho greatest interest. was ted. If Mrs. 
Chester rode abroad on her beautiful horse, half 
the village ran to door or window to gaze after 
her; if sho walked ont, all the litle boys and 
girls followed ufter, buppy if only to catch a 
glimpse of her handsome face. At church, the 
only place where a good look could be obtained, 
things were no better. ‘The parson and the se 
¢ forgotten in the absorbing inter- 
est Mrs. Chester occasioned, If she returned 
the insulting stare of Mrs. Thorpe, which she 
sometimes did, Mrs. Thorpe’s vegetable nose 
Went up immediately into the air a half inch, an 
inch or an inch and a half, according to cireum- 
stances. If Mis, Judge Snow wus detected in 
her serutiny, Mrs. Judge Snow became immedi 
ately oblivious of the existence of any such 
woman as Mrs, Chester. 

As the weeks progressed, the waves of scandal 
ran higher and higher. All the eligible young 
men in the village were “dead in love” with 
her. She admitted people to her house at most 
unreasonable hours, and twice she bud been seen 


Audacity could go no 


exhi 


mon were al 


actually hanging around the neck of a strange 
man—a man who had come after dark, and gone 
away before light. 

The crowning point’ to her transgr 
came in the shape of cards to a dinner and 
evening party, All Templeyille held up its 
hands in holy horror! Did she mean to insult 
them? Did she think they were going to con- 
taminate themselves by visiting ber at this late 
day 7 Did she think to walk over their noses, 
nd then wheedle them into sdmiration points? 
No indecd! Our villagers had cut their eye-teeth, 
and the sooner she was mado aware of it, the 


ions 


better. 
The much talked of party came off, and T 
went! Now Iam naturally pretty courageous— 
generally do about what pleases me without 
regard to others—basit Was witll fear and trem. 
bling that I placed my hand within my brother's 
arm and proceeded to the bonned dwelling 
Mrs. Chester was at the door to receive us; and 
fer a kindly and affectionate salute, she ush- 
ered us into the drawing room. could not, if I 
would, deseribe it with any degree of accuracy 
A very cozy litle room it was—not one of your 
enormous, baru-like, blank apartme 
one shivers in the warmest day from contact, but 
one of those pretty, tastefui rooms, all Jace and 
bloom, which speak so unmistukably of Paris, 
A bright carpet, on which roses and lilies seenied 
to havo been flung at randém and then trampled 
upon, relieved and brightened up the pure white 
of the satin wall paper, Blue and gilded farni 
ture, with tete-atetes and lounges to match, 
pleased the eye with its novelty; while tho 
daintiest of rose tintéd hangings, relieved by 
heavy falls of lace, flung & dreatry, roseate hue 
over all this luxury. This rc ned into 
pumerous smaller rooms, each one of which wus 
but a re production of the first 
In the rear of the cottage, and accessible from 
a single large window which opened to the 
wll but highly cultivated gar- 
den, which bore as ample wimess to the good 
taste of its Every bower had been 
framed under her own eye, every phint, border 
and shrub had been trained by her own hand. 
Such a place to make love in!” whispe 
my brother, as he detected my eyes wandering 
admiringly from one pofft of beauty to uvother. 
‘The mistress of all these lua 


, where 


ground, was a sp 


mistress. 


fer the 


ries, 
nent of meoting had 
dropped lazily down among the cushions of a 
lounge and commenced a gay and sprightly dis- 
cnssiou. If, from the chuncs glimpses I had 
had, 1 was surprised at her wondrous beauty of 
form and feature, I was still more 
with her brilliant and @patkling 
Her features were not so regular 
po: they 
and withal so saucily piquant, tat I could not 
criticise—I could only 
large and bright, her hair dark and abundant, 
and her shoulders plump and fair enough to 
crs What would Sirs. Judge Suow 
haye said, bad she been therg to see the rather 
liberal display of bust and arms of which the 
owner bad a right to be But she wasn’t 


first emban 


passed, 


nehanied 
conversation, 
I had 


TRYTObie, 50 expressive, 


up: 


ed; bu we 


mire, Hee eyes were 


ean artist. 


hed and 
discussed the neighbors, unti{ our intimacy grew 
into something stronger th 
and Ibegan to wonder how J could ever have dis- 
liked my obnoxious companion, 
ting fast friends, and she was beginning to let me 
into some of the secrets of her position, when 
the bell rang, and a couple of our “fir 
No ludies! In was 
OP the fuscinati 


L Mere acquaintance, 


We were get- 


family” 


nien maily their uppearaned 


and 


evident they meant to fight sl 
Mcs. Chester, 
brothers might do. 

Her greeting was quite as cordial, however, 
and to their apologies for the absentees, she 


whatever their husbands 


made graceful returns. 
“We must try and amuse ourselves without 

i.” she answered, with a mischievous twinkle 

“Ttrust it is uo very dan- 


the: 


in her brown eye 


gerous illness 
“No—ouly temporary 
“Yor this night only, I presume,” was her 


reply. 

It is useless to cnumerate the many excuses 
that were offered ut the shrine of ber beauty. 
The wit hud a 


ache; the child of auother was down sick with 


ere attack of heud- 


of one 


the croup; other wives and siste 


tiy ned by various ills, to 


were impera- 


Hof which 


ly det 
shiv listened with tho most imperiurbable coul- 
Bui the satirical light never ieft hee 
ifrepressed sureasm ber beautiful 


f tid this 


ness. 


nucy 


Ouly to my brother und in, 
cool, culm, self-centered woman ui 
and then there were glimpse of a kindly feclir 
a goodness of heart, a native temperamens, 
greatest fault w: 
thoroughly in curnest, if such a thing cau be. 


mond herself 


whos tov 


s a disposition to be 


Her feelings were warm—rather too warm for 
the climate in which she lived and che people 
She told 
much: She was an orpban, born and educated 
uth, 


whom sho was surrounded, me this 


at the suany S She had known no control 
but her own wild will, and found it impossible to 
try to couciliate the villagers, particularly as 
they had jumped to conclusions insulting to her, 
without once giving her the benefit of a trial. 
‘The supercilious Lehayiour of those who had re- 
sponded to her invitation I ¢ould see ounoyed 
her; and one young man, thinking be was ut 
liberty to say what he liked to a woman who had 


such uncacumbered manners, found w_his shame 
that she could be as euttingly severe, ag she had 
beep gracefully polite. 
have told you of the garden opening from 
the window in the rear of the house. I don’t 
kuow how it huppened, but as the other guesis 
were amusing themselves in various ways, I 
suuntered away into this exquisite retreat. A 
sound of voices reached my car, and looking 
round, I saw my brother kneeling at Mrs. Che 
ter’s feet, holding both her jewelled bands and 
gazing enrnestly into her eyes. My first impulse 
was to retreat us quietly as I came ; but interest 
for my brother, and fear for his welfare, rooted 
me to the spot. 
“Believe me, it is impossible,” I heard her 
say. “You do not know what you ask. A few 
weoks hence, and you will laugh at your foolish 


fancy, I regret it, for I like you very, very 


much—too well to wish to give you a moment’s 
pain—and that is why I tell you now it cannot 
be. You must forget that words like these haye 
ever passed your lips—that you have ever looked 
upon me in any light but as that of a dear sister. 
There”’—and taking his head between her two 
coft hands with the loyable action which only a 
lovable woman knows how to do gracefully, she 
pressed her red lips upon his forehead—“ go 
now! Don’t think hard of mo; don’t think I 
ed you to love I liked your 
You were the only one who seemed to | 
understand me, and I—well perhaps I ought to 
have known what the result would be. You will 
think better of it by-and-by; in the meantime, 
trust me. ‘There, go Some of those 
senseless boobies will make a discovery of our 
absence, and heaven knows they hae no great 
love for me now.” 

They passed out so near to me that T might 
haye touched their dresses, but I thought it best 
to let my brother overcome his mortification 
without the consciousness of its bei 


encour; me. 


socie' 


now! 


shared by | 


others. E 
We sat together long after the Inst guest hnd 


| departed, chatting of the events of the day. 
Mrs. Chester evinced no concern at the rudeness 
with which she had been treated, only when part- 
ing from her at the door, she took my hands, and 
saluting mo Froneh fashion, whispered—“ Trust 
2 And T did. 

You may besureT did not escape lashing by 
the tongues and teeth of all who dared oppose 
ine; but I gave it little heed. Scarcoly 
passed that Mrs, Chester was not at my house or 
Iathers. We were ulmost inseparable; and 
tho more I saw of her, the greater became my 
| belief in her goodness and kindly feline: 

Sho had been three months in the village, 
when a fresh excitement for a time turned the 
channel from Mrs. Chester's door. Judge Gor- 
den, a man distinguished slike for his immense 
alth, his noble intellect, and his manly beauty, 
came amongst us, and was received with open 
‘0 one so handsome, go courtly or so 
popular, had ever come amongst us; and we 
petted and feted him accordingly. Mrs. Judge 
Snow manaavred and planned till she was sick 
at heart, to secure her share of this noble stran- 
‘He was travelling for his health, 
nent had vis- 


me 


arms. 


ger’s society 
which a 
ibly impaired; and there was not one among the 
dlite of our village that would been 
willing to convert their house into a hospital for 
the better comfort of tho illustrious steanyer. 

“Who is this Mrs. Chester?” he aske 
ually, ono day of Mrs Snow. 

““You have asked me too much, judge. Ido 
not profess to interest myself in the affairs of a 
woman of her reputution.”” 

‘A slight flush suffused the white brow of the 


son of political ex 


not havo 


stranger, and fora moment his lip was tremulous. 
“ OF hor reputati 

any gr lemeanor 2” 
“No, she is too clever for that 


nough about her affairs.” 


1 Hus she been guilty of 


at mi 
Trust her for 


coping shady 
“Then why do you say her rq 
bad? 
any time, 
ation, a 
“Well, itis of no use arg 
good woman would dress as she does, exposing 
her arms und neck insuch a manner that I blush 
ake. Besides, she is vain—s 
Sho don’t eure a whit for the respect of 


atation is 


pecially one in an unprotect 
sho secms.to be.” 


A situ- 


ning the case, No 


e@ is con- 


for her 
ceited 
any one ; she rides all over the country, with no 
and they do say she 


at all 


one to keep her comp 
is in the habit of receivi 
hours of the night.” 

“ Strange 


“Well, a strang 


men 


men?” 
man, then, And she is so 


independent, too! 1 dit lower myself 


to call upon her the first week of her a 
wanted her to subscribe to the Fore 
Aid Society—and do you believe sh 
giveacent? And that very suc 
up with Betsey Wymun’s child, aud held it in 
her arms till it died!” 

And don't you call that a kindly act 
» for ellect. Besides, the | 
for Betsey Wymau. I | 
If you take any a 


refused to 


ne night she sat 


“No; itwas do 
look 


with her. 


town might out 


have no patienc 


vice, you will give her awide berth. She is not | 
only a bad woman, but a dangerous one. All | 
the men aro infatuated with her—tie Lord kuows. | 
what for! She isu’t the least to style of 
beauty 


Her companion’s eyes slowly wandered over 


the thick-ser, budy form before him, und a queer 


smile played around the corners of bis mouth, 
“Tthink L must see this singular specimen of 
Llike dan 
port in fuiling them ut the 
It he kept this word, no oue iu the villug 


rich bad 


women; there is 


womanhood 


own game.” 


2 was 


About this time, 


aware of it 1 party ¥ 
in preparation came off’ ut Mes. Jud 
and affair, ana 


Everybody kuew 


been loi 
Snow's 


Te was to be a very 


ereaied intense excitement. 
everybody else's thoughts, and whut everybody 


4g 10 wesr—who were to be honored 


else was goil 
with tickets, aud who were not—what novelties 


Were in preparation, and who was to get up the 


supper. 

‘The evening came at Jast, bright and fresh 
and balmy. Ac the Jast moment, Judge Go 
den had sent a note stating that his w 
he should be 

He might possibly 
but ic would be ln 


was in 


au adj borhood, and 


ig neiy 
obliged to excuse himself, 
iro during the eveni 
This was a damper to the spirits of the hostess 


however, us the people began to arrive, and the 
rooms to fill with beauty and foshion, sho half 
consoled herself for thu loss of the judge in 
ng the brilliancy of her party. It was a 


View 


crush indeed—such an one as our village bad 


never before seen, There was singing and 


dancing in abundance. Every one was in the 
gayest and happiest hamor, and the great stran- 
ger, for whom s0 many bad arrayed themselves 
in their finest robes, was in a fair way of being 
forgotten. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Judge Gorden!” bawled out 
tho servant in waiting at the outer door; and 
“Mr, and Mrs, Judge Gorden !” re echoed the 
tall footman, as he threw open the drawing-room 
doo: 

Consternation and dismay! If a cannon-ball 


had Durst in their midst, they could not have 
been more completely dismayed and astonished. 
Entering there, calm, stately and dignified, Judge 
Gorden bore upon his arms woman of most be- 
wildering beauty and grace. ‘This Indy be intro~ 
duced in graye, impressive terms, as “my wile, 
Mrs. Chester Gorden.” 

Mrs, Chester Gorden! And this regal woman, 
whom they had made a point of abusing to the 
judge deed the judge’s wife, Mrs, 
ester Gorden! 


face, was 


Mrs. Snow, ns hostess, advanced with crimson 
chocks and depreeating smile; but Mrs. Gorden 
acknowledged the civility with such an air of 


mock respect, that she was fain to leave her in 
n to 


possession of other ladies who now 
crowd aronnd her 

“T have a few words to of 
Gorden, with his clear, full yoice, advancing to 
28 Di 
on her 


said Judge 


reumst: 


the contre of the room. “( 
yented me from nccomps 
remoyal to your yi 
tho change, and I, at least, hoped sho would 


ing my wife, 


Ingo. Her health required 


haye heen received with civility. Drom come 
cause, she was persecuted from the first, She 
was either too handsome, 9 refined, for the 


comfort of those about her; and disco 
this, she choso, under her middle name of Ches- 
ter, to see whether she could not subdue your dis- 
inclination to her, and make you like her for her- 
self alone. You know how well she has sue- 
ceeded. ‘Twice I have been enabled, by sratch- 
ing the hours I should have devoted to sleep, to 
visit her. 3 have been construed into 
wrong, and my ndent Ida has been 
punished for her ind I have only to 
ask you, should cyer 
protected woman como amongst you, do x 
judge till you find reason to con 
you for your kindness to me—and to bid you all 


Those vis 


dear, imp 


dence, 


y other wnfortm 


emn—to thank 


good vight!” 

The judge and his beautiful wife swept down 
the long rooms and ont at the hall door, while a 
silvery laugh, merry and full of glee, rang out 
on the air and came flonting back in broken 
nd this was the wo ter 
was put down! 

‘The cotta 
hands, my brother has long sinco recovered from 
bis loye-spell, but 
tongue in Tompleville 
noble-looking judge, defe 


echoes ; 


has long sine y > other 


never, while gossip has a 


‘ll the memory of that 


ing his wife’s honor, 


cease to be a matter of spe Tr has been 


agood Jesson to us all, and even Mrs. Judge 
Snow acknowledges she was deceived for once in 


her lif erved to huve the tables turned 
upon her. hear of the Gordens oceasion- 
ally, but as the subject is not a pleasant one, we 


do not often discuss it. As Mrs, Suow says, 


“we made a sad mi 


look upon theic like 


in the house 


land. It 


A youi domesticate 
of a farmer neur the sea-shore in J 
grew apace ; 3 were innocent aud gen- 
tle; it played with the children, wos familiar 
with the servants, and attached to the house and 


Tes 2 MAP EnIRE tO SAN OF DAU paw rmgy statins its Uetz was to bak in 


the sun; in winrer, to liv betore the fire; or, if 
permitted, to creep into a large ov 
mon appendage to an Irish kitchen 

A purticulur disease attacked the black cat 
tle, many of which died. And an old hag per- 
suaded the credalous owner that the morwlity 
among his cattle was owing to his retaining 
about his house an unclean beast—the harmless 
and amusing seal—and that it should be got nd 
of. ‘The superstitions man caused the poor erea- 
ture to be carried inn boat beyond Clure Islaud, 
and thrown into the sea. ‘The nes 
seal was found quietly sleeping in theoven. He 
had crept throagh na open windgs and. taken 
a of bis 


—the com- 


morning the 


possessi favorite retreat. ‘Tlie eutde 
continued to die; the seal ¥ fin committer 
to the deep at n greater distance. 


On the evening, ay the servant was 
raking the kitchen pre, she heard @ seratehiug at 
the door; she opened it, and in vav 
Tc uttered a peculiar ery, expressive 
at finding itself vo nt horac 


and 


nee me 


ing itself on the hearth, fell into a ‘sound sleep. 
The.old hag was again’ consulted, She said at 
would by nulu Kill the avimal, but advised 


that its ayes sh be put our, und then thrown 
into tho sea. ‘The deluded wreteh listened to the 
barbarous suggestion, and the innocent creature 
was deprived of its’ sight; und a third 

wony, Was carried beyond’ Clare 


nine, 
writhing in 
Asland and ch 


UMAIHITO oSen 


On the eighth night atter the harmless seal 
had been devoted to the Athuntic, it blew a tre 
mendous gule. In the pauses ‘of tue storm a 
wailing noise was nt times faindy bemd at the 
door, which the servant conchided to be the 

mshee—the harbinyer of in a family. 
‘Lhe next morning, when the door was opened, 
the seal was found lying dead upon the threshold, 


—Weld's Vacations in Irdand. 


IMPORTANCE OF SPRINGS. 


‘The Rey. Henry Ward Beecher let- 
tor, lately: “tis astonishing t0 see how little 
ic requires to satisfy a boy nature. First in the 
list, 1 put strings. “What 9 people find 
ina thousand forms of bu and society, a 
boy secures in a sting! He ties up the door 
for the exqui sure of untiving it agein. 
Hy baru n Doers, bal- 
ters his ueck er urchin (o become 
his horse, aud drives stay h, with boys, is 
the top of human attainment. | Swings 
wanted for suures, for bows trows, for 
cats’.crad| tes, for fishing, and a hundred 
things more than L can recollect, A. kni 
more oxciting thun a string, buc dyes not hist so 
Jong, and is nor so various. Afier a sho 

it is lost, or broken, or has cut the fin 
asiring is the instrument of endless devices, 
within the management and ingenuity of a boy 
‘The first article that parents should lay in, on 
gving into the country, is u large bull of twine. 
‘Tho boys must not kiow it. If they sce n whole 
ball!'the ctiarin is broken. It must come forih 
mysteriously, unexpectedly, and us if there were 
no more !”” 


IMPROVED SHAKSPEARIAN READINGS, 


said in 


own, 


to pl 
airs, ti 
scores a Ie 


are 


A teacher in one of the schools is in the habit 
iving his pupils in composition extracts from 
s, the Bible, ete. which the scholars are re 
to transpose into their own language, 
making all the blind or doubiful passages plain. 
One day he gaye out the followifig from Stak: 
peare’s play of Othello 
“Tritles light os uir, 
Are to the jealous, confirwation gtrong as proof of holy 
writ.” 

One little fellow, who stood at the head of his 
class in philosophy and chemistry, inunediately 
wrote and handed in the following transposition + 

“Trifles, weighing Jisteen and a half pounds to 
the square inch, are us good proof to jealous 
folks as a yerse of the Bible.”—Detroit Advertiser. 


<Se3 THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. S> 


Uritten for The Flag of our Uniou.) 


HE SPANISH LOVERS. 


RY NED ANDERTO! 


Pur most accomplished of Spanish cavaliers 
was the Senor Don Ferdinando Sebastian Manuel 
not at this lengthy eog- 

, for have given 

ethan the whole of the 
In fact, Don Ferdinando 
well content to be thus abridged, for, not 


de Torquemada. Smile 


nomen, most gentle reade 
you rather an abridgine 
signor’s noble naw 

as 
being accommody 
stock of patience 
into the midst ¢ 
morning, sit, 
sume 
more illustrious and less imp: 
generously lent 


Whet, after all, is a name ? 


I ugree with mo), what is 
in tho white simplicity of truth, 
tho pr 

xehunge # 


willingly 


no objections to his 
dare 
ad the mould of form 
to 
Svville. 

Amid 


fant, lik 


wit, 


this galoxy 
oue 
lustte of his otherwise d 
cong fault ! 
tion, for had he pos 
ous donas of & 


dunce undergrow 
who woult quickly bh 
What 


He 


Do: 


then was 


fault! was 


more 


more beautiful than Apollo, more gracious than 


the breath of his own sweet sout 
how diflicult it is for men to be 
came his single tant 
not love! 


nieredible !”” exelaim sll my readers. “ Mon- 


strous! Not love 


truth, that ho was insensible to the heaviest 


amillery sand smiles ; no, 


not power t 


their glo 


and hysteries hi 
the t 
a 


atifal 
Jared him a br 
grow tired of watching him, tll 
companies, the lackless 


voted what the English term a t 


iurds have not so significant a 


which is in some deg, 


>w, when 2 man is ones pronounced a bore, 


at 
some counties neurer Uh 
Pp = 
more state of livin 
a buau 


mish. 


of excellal 


ssed more 


Ne 


A with more chan. the usnal 
, he would infallibly have broken 
his blushing honors with “ Good 
had any adventurous moctal_ pro- 
to address him in the style to. which his 
ent ancestors had 
their willing cars. 

My fair friends, 
will respond (tbat is, if yon aro numarried, 
Now, 


a namo? 


is cither of yo 


jrigtiess of A name which she would not 
But Don Ferdinando had 
ame, nor would you, Wo 
youeb, aforesuid beautiful and benignant 
for Ferdinando was the very pink of fashion, 
So said the best judges, 
his worshipful tailor, and tho ladies of 


ny 
made the di: 
mn Ferdinando 
than Hercule: 
hh. Yet, to sho’ 
entire 


ns a connterpoise—he did 


No, it’s a melancholy 


, even fuintiny 
o move him, 


sy ringlets, ar 


athing statue, while the ugly 


t length, i a! 


Don Ferdinando was 
‘The Sprn- 
but one 


term, 


@ synonymous, 


st, 50 it is in Andalusia, and so it is in 
vole—he may do as he 
and Don Fedinundo found i¢ a much 
z nsa bore, thin as 

He was in truth a huppy, independent 
No motber at abull-tight begged him just 


rge of her timid Isabell 


= wviis frivrhene 


es, Ste WHS 


At the crow lag 
MEN 


ies came one 
cavious cloud, obscuring the 
vling. eftulgence—only 
Doubt not the boldness of the asser- 
han ope, there 
rain age, and a 
unmatchable 


Hreto swoon 


servicein which he shoald engage. Unfortunately 
his own country was at pence; there was voth- 
ing left but to take up arms in some foreign ser- 
vice; but what mattered it for whom or what he 
fought? He sought renown, and “ the world was 
all before him where to choose.” 

Ferdinando was an orphan, the last of his fam- 
ily, with none to love bin but a venerable aunt, 
who had done her utmost to spoil him in bis 
childhood, for which Ferdinando felt he ought to 
bo grateful—he was more than grateful, He 
loved his fostering relative with the fond attach- 
ment which youth ever cherishes towards the 
kind, 3, 
wuts, and cherished its infancy. 
and forcbodings came over Ferdinsndo a3 he 
entered the presence of the Dona ‘Teresa, her 
thin, trembling band extended to meet his morn- 
ing ‘salutation, her feeble steps, as, assisted by 
o moved slowly along, he feltshe must 
Was it 


own 


zed being who hus ministered to its early 
Some doubts 


his arm, § 
soon be consigned to her native dust. 
not selfishness, nay, cruclty, thus, for h 
zratiticatiou, to accelorate that period, for 
knew the affectionate being could not endure the 
anxiety which his deparvure must create? A 
guthered in the 


he 
a 


tear, or at least a mistiness, 
hero's eyes; his voice grew very husky, he tried 
to speak, it would aot do. 

‘The kiud hearted Dona Teresa discovered that 
he had dy. 
“ Hem!’ said the don, to show the strength of 


serious cold, and preseribed a rem 
his lungs; buvit was a failure, a short, asthmatic 
“hem.’ 
“0, it is very alarming 
“your siesta yesterday in the open pavilion.” 
‘Phings grew worse and worse, the youth was 


said the dona, 


overcome. 

“ Je would kill her at once to say I must leave 
her.” Difficulties gathered around him. ‘ Lmust 
think awile in solitude,” said he. 

Now the solitude our hero chose for bis medi- 


8, | tations wns just such a solitude as a youth of 
some twenty-one years might delight to frequent. 
About half a le: 
in nn old, old wilderness of trees, stood, or rather 
decayed, the noble mansion of the Senor Don 
Esperavza, the friend and con the sire 
Ferdinando, What could be more nutural 
than thut a young man, warm, impetuous and 
ardent, should delight in the society of an old 
grandee, cold, stately and reserved? At least, 
ned by Dou Ferui- 
to the Senor Dou 
toconsult 
that 


if gue from Seville, embosomed 


pion of 
of 


nd 
d 


such was tho reason #ssi 


nando for his frequent visi 
Esperanza, to whom he went as usual, 


IL] in this dilemma. ‘The old geatlemun suid 
if 


service would be of great ad 


he could es 
¢ to his young 
friend. 

nd should he be killed,” the Dona 
Violeta, a bewutifal, dark-eyed houri of seven- 
and 


“should the senor be 


said 


tecn, with a face as glorious as the mornin; 
a most bewildering smile, 
Killed, my futher, ic would be a death of honor, 
and his friends ought rather to rejoice.” 


Now Don Ferdinando saw nothing so particu- 


a, 


i Pipers Wane eS 


ape being killed, a few years of 


larly ugreeuble even in a death of honor; nor 
did be think it peculiarly aminble that the beau- 


beloved nephew, to avert so heavy a calamity, 
Violetta assumed a graye countenance, and dis- 
claimed tho unfeminine task; antil, won by the 
tenrs and supplications of the aged lady, she 
finally suffered herself to be persunded to atlenpt 
‘a conquest she had long since determined to 
achieve. 

With this understanding the allies separated. 
In the meantime the unsuspecting Ferdinando 
put himself in regular training fora hero; he 
fenced, hw shot at a target, he spent his days in 
tho most Inborions military exercises, his nights 
in wakefal study. He resolved, however, to 
epare his kind auat the pain of anticipating his 
departure, and deferred until that period the nn- 
welcome tidings. He neglected not to visit his 
friendly neighbor, where he generally saw Dona 
Violetta, saw her is the proper phra 
Was never inclined to favor him with any share 
of h Sho appeared to class him 
with the tables and couches 5 
tive animal did not scem to her a reason sufficient 
n him a higher rank in the scale of beings 


, for sho 


r conversation. 
iis being a locomo- 


to ass 
‘The difference in her behaviour to himself an 
and other young cavaliers, struck him as peculiar. 
Witty her presence shed a 
charm over all who came within its attractive ir 
tiuence; “round her she made an atmosphere of 
light.” But this sunny atmosphere was never 
allowed to irradinte the now somewhat melan- 


gay and fascinatin 


choly Ferdinando. 

It may excite surprise that he should continue 
to visit a Indy who appeared so sedulously to 
avoid his civilities ; but 6uch is the contradictory 
nature of oye. Ho hudkalways been petted and 
spoiled by faskiauble society, whose conquest 
was too easy to be wortheachieving; pay, even 
when that y gaye itself no further care 
respecting him, he knew thut with the slightest 
advance on his part, he should again be its ide 
But with Violeta the case wus far different ; her 
wit, her talents, and ler surpassing loveliness 
rendered her an object worthy his pursuit, and he 
firmly resolved, by his assiduity, to vanquish her 

fying inditference. 

It was, hw confessed to himself, a difficult task ; 
he might have overcome anger, scorn or dislike, 
bur indifference perplexed him. ‘The lady beheld 
and triumphed in the s of 
but, unconsciously, she began to 


socie' 


his struggles, ecess 


her device; 
take an in 
terest which daily inere: 
he did not propose, she would have a very low 


rest in the love-stricken youth, an in- 
sed, until she felt that if 


opinion of his taste. 
applied, an occasional 
raised Don Ferdinando’s hopes so high, that he 


A word of civility adroitly 


assent to his argument, 
one morning resvlyed to bring his fute to a crisis, 
and requested an audience of bi 

Reader, I wi 
line, because I would fain describe the farniture 
apartment into which, his heart throbbing 
with the alternate emotions of hope and fear, 
Ferdinando was ushered to receive the fiat of his 
destiny. 
of couches and drapery, rich China vases, and 
lo 


surpnssing in beauty the most perfect specimens 


fair enslaver. 


gguy}id yvrite in the upholstery 


of the 


Wiil you funey a glorions assemblage 


sunny portraits of ange eliness ; and, far 


forked lightning struck on his unsheltered brow, 
had, in short, any terrible calamity befullon our 
hero, he would have found it more endurable 
than this utter abasement. In an agony of 
shamo, he sprang to his fect und rashed from the 
apartment, It had been by no means Viole 
intention to lose her lover by this awkward coin- 
cidence of taste between him and her spaniel. 
She feured, and justly, that his mortification 
would lead him, not to do wilful murder on his 
own person, but to remove himself from th: 
scene of his humiliation. 

‘Tho senorita judged rightly; frantic with 
shame, the young Don Ferdinando sought his 
home with maniac impetuosity. 
few hasty directions to his servant, and leaving 
a farewell to bis uuot, he flung himself on bis 
favorito Arabian, and throwing the reins on her 
neck, pounded forward with the swiftne 
the wind. ‘Lhe Arabian being of a much moro 
exalted frame of mind than lier master, appeared 
to enjoy this almost freedom of volition; she 
yaulted over obstacles, she neighed aloud in the 
exuberance of her delight, and, finally, by an 
extraordinary elevation of ber hind legs, precip- 
itated her Juckless rider to the ground 

Ferdinando’ who was spurring his 
steed to overtake his impetuous master, did not 
arrive in time to behold his une 
tion, bat quite in time to find him senseless on 
the ground, the blood gushing from a large wound 
in his temple. 

Uncertain how to act, whether to return to the 
castle for assistance, or to await the chance of 
any passing traveller, the alarmed fellow stood 
irresolutoly gazing on what he supposed the dead 
body of his lord; and Jerdinando's 
might have been but few, but at this moment tho 
statoly carriage of Don Esperanza, drawn 
lnrge horses of the Andalusian breed, appeared, 
The old don balted at the sight of the wound- 
ed trayeller, in whom, tohi 
his intended son-in-law; while at the same in 
stant a heart-piereing shriek announced that the 
Dona Violetia bad made s similar discovery 
And here, for the honor of the , LT must de- 
clare, that she did really shriek ; the truth ob! 
me to add, that she neither fainted, nor w 
into a bystoric; your more susceptible hearts 


After giving a 


sh of 


servant, 


pected prostra 


minutos 


dismay, he recognized 


would have broken. 

‘Tho strange Violeta sprang from the earring’ 
tore up her kerchief to staunch tho bleedir 
wound, held her smelling-bottle to the nos 
her hapless lover, and, pale as the whitest 
ble, watched in silent agony the result of her up- 
plications. After a time, a scarcely heard sigh 
proclaimed that life was not utterly extioct. 

By slow degrees Ferdinando was removed to 
the carriage, and conveyed to. the abode of Don 
Esperanza; aud now the yolatile and scornful 
Violetin appeared to haye changed her nature, 
while, like an angel of health and peace, she 
hovered aronnd the sick conch of Ferdinando 
who, fom the fall end previous agitation of his 


mar- 


mind, was attacked by a fever. 
To account for the providential arrival of Don 
Esperanza and bis daughterjat the sce the 


Steel nee aah et M -- 


of 


| ap eat: coves 
| Houseturte’'s Department, 


(Gathered expressly for The Flag of our Union-] 
Rico-Flour Cement. 

‘An excellent cement may be made from rice-flour, 
which Is at present used for that purpose in China and 
Japan, Its only necessary to mix the rice-tlour intl 
nately with cold water, and gently Almmer it over s Srey 
when It readily forms a delicate and durable cement, not 
apswering all the purposes of common paste, but 
adusfrably adnpted for jolnlug together paper, cards, eto, 
in forming the various beautiful and tnsteful ornaments 
Which agofds much employment apd awusement to the 
Jadies. When mado of the consistence of plaster clay 
models, busts, bas rellovos, eto., may be formed of It, 
nod the articles when dry, are susceptible of high polish, 
and very durable. 


Common Buns, 

Rub four ounces of butter into two pounds of flour, » 
little salt, 
ravrays, and a teaspoonful of ginger; put rome warm 
milk or cream to four tablespoonfuls of yeast; mix all 
togother into a paste, but not tooetifl; cover It over, aud 
before the fire ap hour tori 
put them on a tha, set them before the fre for a quarter 
n brush them 
nd buke thom of a nice brown 


ur ounces of eugar, a destert-spoonfnl of car- 


ret then minke Into buns, 
of on hour, cover over with Hannel, th 
| with very doe waren wilk, 
Ins moderate oven, 


| A plain Pound Cake. 

Heat one pound of butter in an earthen pan until it fs 
like a fine thick eream, then beat in vine whole eggs tll 
Put in a glass of brandy, a little lemon 
, then work in a quarter of flour; put it 
or pan, and bake it for an hour. A pound 
s made the same, with putting oe pound 
ts, and half « pound of 


| quite light. 
peel, ered fin 
into the hi 
plum cake 
and a half of el 
candivd 


a washed curra 
emon-pe 


Rolled Beef that equals Hare: 

Toke the inside of a large sirloin, soak it ia a glass of 
Vinegar mixed, for forty-eight bours; have ready a very 
fine stuffing, snd U Roast it on a ban 
fog spit, and baste It with # gloss of port wine, th 
quantity of vinegnr, aud a teaspoonful of p 
apice, Larding improves the lovk and favo 
Heb gravy in the dish; currant Jelly sud melted butter 


it up tight, 


unded all- 
7 serve with 


in tureens, 


| Lemon Custards. 

‘Take bulf'a pound of double retined sugar, the juice of 

the rind of ove pared very thin, the inner 
led tonder, aod ru 

boil them. fo 
© ont the peel and a little of the Jiquor; stmin them 

nto the dish, stir thea well (ogetber, and set them to 


tyro lemons 
rind of one b 


and a pint of white wine 


through a sieve, 
some time, then 


To make Water cold without Ice. 
Let the jar, pitcher or vessel used for wnter be sw 
roundel with one or wore fo 


constautly wet, The evaporation of the water 
off (he heat from the inelde and reduce it toa 
point. 1n India, and other Cropical climes, where tee 


cannot be procured, this ls common. 


| To ronst a Log of Pork. 
Cho 


a xmall leg of five young pork; cutaciitin 
th a sbarp kuife, and Bll the cpace with 
4, and a litde pepper and 
wi re the skin ju slices, but do not 
deeper than the onte Apple-sauce and pots 


should be served to eat with it, 


th 
rage and onion chop it 


on balf done, Fe ut 


riod. 


Plain Gingerbread. 
Aix three pounds of dour with 
Igor, halfan ouuce of powdered giuger, and ove p 


ur ances of me 


Sed & quarter Of warm tresclo; 1 


~ Aa Ae 
deity olfthe whol 


AlaS! 1 haye yet another cause 
O, that L had been, I will not 
a man millin 


e hairs pou 
frégh butter in it, putit to the flour, and make a paste; 


then form it into nuts or cukes, or bake it ia one cal 


“Well, 
“T never liked her, and she is to-day mo! 
commonly disagrecuble; 1 wond 
think Ler handsome.” 


he said (that is to say he thought), 2 from his 


ress, she, in the perplexity of her heart, in 


immediately after his abrupt departu 


Whenérer an animal was killed, Jet she always 
mi 


brother troubled him with pa 


regret, 
yy born, but bred, 
, or at the leust, a tuilor! ‘Pheu 


inight I hope to describe, what to me is now, and 


cau N civilities 


any one can 
Aud he Jooked at hera 
conds, in order to sutisty himself sho was 


which its d quite certain would never turn forined her sive of his misadyentare. He, like a 


Was, in tine, left Hams. 


Stick a sharp Koife under the bone; if f 
au, with u plesernt smell, the ham is good; but if the 
knife is daube: scent, do not buy it. A 
hum of twenty pounds will take four bours ad a half 


reasonable futher, sharply rebuked 


child for her unreasonable levity, and insisted on 


to account; he “w his own his giddy 


rowit comes out 


aversion.” 
A blessed life led Don Ferdinando in Seville, 
thor pleasunt city, 


atee J fear must ever remain, un s! 


‘Lhe ludy bore his gaze with the utmost indif- 
ference ; yes, just raised 
an instant from tho embroidery on which she was 


wful mystery—tbe Sit 


hor accompanying him to offer aa spol 
the justly ed Ferdinando. 

Destiny delights in at naught all 
human speculations. Who could haye thought 
Verdinando, with « broken bead, and his arm in 
asiing, pale, and languid from sickness 
have been the accepted lover of 
Violeta? Yet so it was, my readers; the ren 
son you will please find for yourselve 


eae and bas a 


nd fashion of man and women’s gar- 
ments. 1 al fijled® with admiration whenever I 
read a fushionhle-x#eTp iio apartments so well 
furnished, the ludies 0 exquisitely draped (L be- 
lieve thut’s the term), and the gentlenen so 
} pdift-ac thet that the 
yery room, and the very ladies and gentlemen 
are before you, For want of the technicals, I 
must simply say that the don and dona were 
attired as best befits high birth and gentle breed- 
ing; richly, of course, for the 
fashionably, 
beautiful 


uowd for women and for e 


A 
Diessed life he led while the novelty lasted ; he 


pmetimes the saucy 


setting to boil, and others in proportion. 


oranges ;” but the don cared not for either. 


To remove Spots. 

A warming-pan full of coals, or a shovel of coals, held 
over varnished furoiture, will spots, 
| Caro should be taken not to hold the coals near enough 
to score; aud the pluce should be rubbed w 
while warts, 


wasting her time, suid most eloquently tho same 
thing he had ut 


felt himself a tree, unsbuckled man, none during 


any a tertulia heard from he 
to make bim afraid. y heard from her 


rosy lips, “ O, it is only Don Ferdinando 

gain the fringed lids veiled the saucy eyes, 

{the don looked more and more’ disquicted 
Battles and sieges occupied by turns the busy 
imagination of the ecnor, as he returned to his 
stately home and its venerable inhabitant. But 
amidst the “pomp and circumstance” of glori- 
ous war, a vision of the scornful Violeta, with 
her impertinent nonchalance,’ came to perplex 
and disturb his nobler meditations, 


Buc heppiness will tic sould Ko 0 
PE ivo in accoutrements, fhebheantitall pee ont aca 


he began utter a while 10 grow weary of his 
privik time was an unclaimed ‘ine 


modity, nobody cured how it Was spent or lost; 


com: 
his presence = Charcoal Fames, 
‘The usual remedies for perrons overcome with th 
of charcoal iu 4 close apartmicut are, to throw ¢ 
+ ou the head and to bleed immediate 


inustard or harteborn to the cles of the feet. 


created uo sensation, nor was a sia- 
tted hwad gracefully turned to watch 
Ue caine und weut unbeeded ; 
this was too much for the philosophy of oveuty- 


THE HUNTSMAN AP FAULT. 
kina provincial country, with a wild | 
n, were one day at fault, when a lout | 
was heard from a man on a hayrick 
“Hark, holloa!” screamed the huntsman j and 
away Went his darlings, best pace up to the man, 
followed by the whole’ field, helter skelter, for 
another start. 

+ Where's 
buntsman. 

“T ba’ant see’d no fos 

“Then what made you holloa so?” 

“The ould gintleman hisself, I do believe; 
and ho'd a made you holloa, if you zeed wi, as 
did, spring off the cut of bay ; the hair riz up on 
my head like a bog’s bristle 

“What does the fool mi 
man, in a furious pussion 

Why, Ldo’unt know what it manes; but I 
tell ye, when I put the kidder against the mow, 
along tailed critter jumped out of the nitch of 
hny, and cut away into yonder copse; and the 
very sight on un was enlow to muke anybody 
holier But dang it! luok—there hur zits in 
thick big ouk.”” 

‘And, on the horseman riding to the wood 
hedge, a large babvon was seen sitting in a tree, 
chattering, and makioy fuces ae his friends below 

“Hut hal ha!” shouted Lom Larking, « lead- 
ing mun in the hunt, “a good joke, Jem, to be 
hullood on to x movkey. But hang it, lev’s have 
him out; he'll show us a run, now we huye lost 
our fox.” 

“My hounds run monkey, sic! 

dignavtly; "they aint come 
ny Ways.’ 


gle ring! 


his depart eon 


were proud; and 
Li hontsms 


lal 


apply 


uo doubt, for both were young and 
7 


oue; he wa 
it’s ouly 


annoyed, wo, a istless, ‘* 
annoyed, too, at the listless, “0, I wish, also, that I could do justice to the 


wooing of these young lovers; on the don’s side 
it was a mixture uf shame and love, struggling 
with bis long-cherished passion for liberty, and 
almost ready to shoot himself for beir 
deed 


Don Ferdivundo,” when Linen Rage. 
Lien rags abould be carefully saved, for they are ex: 
tremely useful lu slekness. If thoy base becouo dirty 


aning silver, ete 


ary stranger 
inquired his name—only Don Ferdinando! he 
certainly bad ncver reckoued on the only. 

Ihave said thut happiness will tire, and this 
easy life of the 
ever. I 
his future state; thatis to say, 
if, when Lam lid in 
should engrave on iny 


Ferdinando Seb: 


And here, 
indulge me with your attention while I remark, 
that however any man, or “not to speak it pro- 
fanely,” any woman may affect to treat the whole 
world with inditterence, let but a smull portion 


the fox gone?” shouted the 


and wort wash them aud 


them Into lint 


in very 
The dona was, as usual, self 
possessed, graceful and bewitebing; but her 
color 


eflor’s was too good to lust for- 


so absurd, 
e began to have serious inisgivingsabout 


A Hint. 
Sitting to gow b ht by 8 table with 
cloth on it is injurious to the eyesight. Whea n 
presents itself, put a sheet of white ° 


of the conterupt or carelessness of their acquain- 
tanco wound their own self love, and it is aston- 
ishing how quickly indifference will becomne anger, 
hatred, or, in extreme cases, love, But 
the sequel. 

‘The Dona Teresa ardently d 
nephew give to the world 
wish not to be the last of 
him married, and 


hought, “ How 5 a dark 
ight, W was rather heightened, and there was a 


degree of triumph in her large, antelope eyes, 
hardly to be repressed by a studied humility, evi- 


graye, my successor “ 
tomb, ‘Here lies Don 
tiun Manuel de Torquemada, 
who lived and died,’ that's all!” 

Ne It was the very place to 
awaken heroic aspirations ; he was pacing the 
armory of his aucesteal home, where the rust 
was corroding th 


Toledos, and t 


over muy 


arate an?” asked the bunts- 


dently got up for the oceasion—she seemed “ co! tas 
desceuding to be loved.’ In common with most 
lndies of high4srth, Violetta had @ variety of 
pioteges; birds und doggawere her chief favorites. 
‘One of the latter species, a silken haired, brown- 
eyed 


Clothes Closets. 
Ww 
they € 


tobacco, and repestedl: 


sired to see her 
n earnest of his 
his race. She wished 
4, did Dona 
Violeta, in spite of the don't-care ishness of her 
1 

the \ 


wa (hese place become infest 


well rabbed with 


spriukled with spirits of camphor. 


bare with moths, 


said he. 


0, she suspe 
‘lannels. 


All thin " 
first iu cold, then in hoc water, in order to shrink thea. 


polished bludes of the trusty 


uiel of extraordinary miauteness, enjoyed 
joi ti , enjoyed hoald be re they are ms 
pider hung her dusky deuperies nner. The Senor Esperanza had likewise 


mest admiration for 


at present, a large portion of her notice. 
adusky helu aud cuirass wat had \ ria 9 


friend's 
once eneased the yuliant persons of his fore- 


his —————— 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Mustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumlucd record of the times {4 now in {te 7am! 
rexsti volume. Slice the commencement of this journel 
tach yerr bns nuded to its great popularity and une- 
qualledefroulstion, {cla the pioucer of illustrated papers 
Tb this country snd eball continue to doserve I 
able success. The meoibers of avy funily in which 
Batuou's PicToELAL Is & weekly visitor, cannot fail to 
roalize and exhibit © larger deze of utelligence than 
thoss who do uot hx sto this sdaulrable suedium 
for hoprovement and instruction 

(> It is bewutifully priuted, with ao aversge of twenty 

a week 


young Whilst Ferdinando was preparing h 


ce, the little animal 


mos 


noble estates, and thinking him a desirable son- | moving cloq sat_on the 


suid Ferdinundo, und at the 
unsheathed, with some exertion, his great- 


greut-grundsire’ suid 


in-luw, the intimation of bis passion for 
proved most ularn 


1 with a 
Now, 


fare, | arm of his fair mistress, regarding b 


ng lligence. However, | curious gaze, as if inquiring his bus 
seeming to approve, he secretly nined that 
Ferdinando should cape him, and, as a 

ssury preliminary, he took an early oc 
to apprize Dona Teresa 0 


tian re 


sword; “no,” he, und 


his head in the 


deter Violeta having thought proper to as- 


flourished the weapon around 


not sume nearly the same expression of countenance, 
it was u serious trial for the modest aud embar- 
russed mi He did 

ak, however, but the riddle of the Sphinx 
Was not more difficult of solution, thin was the 
fuce of 


very ardor of | 
When o man has an inclination for any pare 
ticular calling, ivis inconceivable how soon he dis 


covers it to be the very thing for which nature 


woism; “I will be a soldier.’” nec nsion 


her nephew’s unch nto commence his oration. 
ution. 


Jem,” pers Larking, But Jem, fearing 
mischief, trotted briskly away to find another 
fox, leaving Jacko to be buudled by any one else 
who fancied him. —Shrewsbury Chronicle 


Surprised, grieved and ayitated, the distressed 
Indy knaw not what plan to dev 


, | by some 


has designed bim, Su it fared with our Ferdi- , Till at length, his remorseless fair vue. 


the erafiy senor mentioned his | 


At length the 
nando. He remembered, with some e¢ if 

, With some complacency cham apprehension of 1 refusal wrought him up to the 
that he was six feet high—quite a hervie height. on 


re 


From the armory our hero retired to the study; | 


he b 
rather 
O, how 
d, 


his heart Lie 


er , for the twen 


who, in days gone by, hud killed 
hand tore § f 
ce (0 enumerate 

With tho calm dignity of re 


do came forth from his retreat to 


hecessury preparations for an iramediate depar- | 
ue, geutlest reader, that | 
man who lived | 


ture, You may imu 


nothing could be more easy for a 
upon his income, than to order hi 
his portmanteau, saddle the, hor 
forth whithereoever it pleased hi 
take, I 
alittle perplexed his soul. 


quite inude up bis mind reepect 


(lately (uken much to reading, finding 
a scarcity in the way of conversation. 
ud his pulses quick- | 


tieth timo, 


with his own 


accompl 


is valet to fill 
rses, and ride 


m. You 


Icis true he hud not | 


ng the actual 


the 
record of un ancestor and namerake of his own, 


mis- 
rdinando had many difficulties which not | 


uuyhter ; and both agreed, that with so. pow 
ful an auxiliary, there was a probability of sue: 
s, but they hud some doubt of her acquixse-nce ; 
she was proud tv an unusual de, 
witty, 
With 


reusovably doubt if sho would descend to practise 


ea, self willed, 
and 


these 


ithal, 
rare 


un acknowledge suty. 


uccomplishments, they might 
a 
erly insiguilicunt us an added lover to hur al- 
ready numerous list. 


iunorauce of 


is, of u young Indy’s heart. 


So argued the pair, in thei 
the haman henrt, t 
‘hey kuew not that Ferdi 


her charms bad often as 


ando’s indifference to 

kened wrathful 
tions in the haughty Violeta. It was an insult 
whieh she felt it her duty 10 revenge, wad wo do 
| her justice, she never doubted her power to a 


emo- 


complish so desirable un object ; 


bucwhen, with 
agitated heart, and a faltering voice, Dona ‘Teresa 
implored her for the sake of hamunity, for her 


sake, who could not survive the departure of her 


petty aris, (0 obtain a thing in ber eyes so | 
aceus than his biographer had | w 


highest pitch of his rhetoric; he implored, he 
knelt to his inflexible deity; the imitwtive Zuidee 
(which was be nameof the canine fuvorite), had 
been taught by her mistress an atitude somewhat 


resembling ; no sooner, therefore, was the don 
knevling at Violet's feet, Uhin the spaniel leap- 
ed down beside hin, and, resting on her binder 
legs, while she held up her fore paws in the man- 
ner of entreaty, began a gente whine in concert 
with 


AC this sight it w 


Verdinando’s fervent supplication. 

iid haye been impossible for 
even the most serious of youngadies to preserve 
the resemblance of gravity; what then, must 
have been its effects on Vivletta, who hud never 
assumed the slightest preteusions to the character 
ofu serious yonng lady? She was absolutely 
conyulsed with 1a t 


chment to 


nter, which not eyen her at 
Ferdinando, nor, still more, her 
sonse of good breeding, could enable her to 
restrain. 


Had the earth opened beneuth his feet, hud the 


FOUR BRILLIANT STORIE: 
‘We bare just issued the following populac Nov 
Pound form, each elegantly iliustrated with four large ori: i~ 
the ebeapest. books ever ¢ 
We will coudeither one of them 
ou the recelpt of (oesnty cent 
will kend the Jour novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
We are resolved upon swall protits 


nal drawinge, forwin 
try 
by return of ay 


this ¢ 


secenlysfive cent 
and quick sales 
THY, KING'S 


Moust Mon. 
© story 


TALISMAN: or, Tun Youxa Lion 
A rowsuce of the Bastern World 
which the suthor has «rer written. 
SYLYVANUS COBB, Jn. 
‘The SMvosLeR oF THE 
wLourowu coast. A 
r. 
JM INGRAHAM 
eNTURERS oF Tite HonDEn. 
A captivating and vivid American story—true to th 
lite uf the backwoods. By,..,.Dg. J. Ht ROBLNSUN 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE; or, Tue Onacts ano 
ins Puust, One of the author's’ charming Easter 
stories which have gained for hin suck x reputation 
SYLVANUS COBB, J 


Fy 
UILESAPEAKE. 
brillaut and stirring us 
By 


THE PIONEER: or, Tue Apve 


BYStieeeeertese 


Enclose the mouey aud receive elther or all by return 
of mail 
(> For sale at ull of tho periodical depots, 


portnults of all noted individuals, male 


Tt gives origina! views Farioua cities of the 
and public buildings. north and sou 
many large and 
worthy of framing. 
contains sixteen super myal octaro pages of 
‘d mlacellapy. 
(> It cannot fall to delight and Sustructeyery member 
ofthe fireside where itis a weekly visitor. 
(pe ithe best writers In the country ary engaged es 
regular contributord to Kallou’s Pictorial 
Tei wduleted on all bonds to be the cheapest 
papor tu the world! 
I Its eugraviugs educate the mind of old and young, 
tnafing thet facuilisr with ail noted local 
{o> It forms two yolmines yearly, of $15 pa 
with about one thousand splondlil engravings 
TC> Thus forming a paper origioal in {ts desiga, and a 
tnvorite io every part of our Union. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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§ subscribers, ‘ 
10 jams 

‘Any person rending us ftedee subsoribera at the ist 
rate, shall receive the th y gratia 
‘Ay postmaster can receive a cupy of the paper co his 
own address at the lowest rate, 
Sample coples sent when desired. 
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No, 22 Winter Street, Boston, Murs, 


wee 
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Td Tose alr “se(Prespecr, wi" res: 


“G23 THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. e#S> 


Poet's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LINES FROM A LADY'S ALUBUM. 


DY FL ERL. 


Wore I to crave a boon of thee, 
Ere yet the parting word I tell— 
That one request would only be, 
Remember well 
The tle of friendship binding jet 
My thoughts to one Til no'er forget. 


When timo shall trare its marks of care 
Aud feeting hours upon thy brow, 
Light beat thy beart, whose promptings share 
No evil now; 
May sunsbine light the rugged way 
Of life's fast fleeting hour of day 


UPON A MAID 
Nery she lies a bed of sple 
¥ Bye in Parailise; 
For her beauty it was such 

Poets could not pratse too much. 

Virgins come, and in a ring, 

Her supremest requiem siug 

‘Then depart, but see yo tread 

Lightly, lightly, o'er the dead. —Hennics. 


ANGI 
‘Then flashed the livid lightning from her eyes, 

And screams of horror rend th’ allrighted skies. 

Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven are cast, 

Whou husbands, or woen Iap-ogs, breathe thelr last; 
Or whon rich chloa vessels, fallen fro hia 
In glitteriag dust and painted fragments L 


APPROBATION. 

vented by art, 

in every heart; 
oudure, 

sure —Yousa. 


, howe'er 6 


The love of pral: 
Reigns, niore or less, and glow 
he proud, to gain it, tolls on tol 
‘The modest shun ft, but to make 


Lik 

Life? at best » wandering breath; 

saddest, but n passing sigh j 

When happiest, but s summer wreath— 
A sigh of roses tloating by.—CnoLy 


torp 


Domestic S 


Department, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 


BY IDA GRAY. 


Hill sat in 
afternoon, waiting 
their eldest 


In wis spring, and Mr, and Mrs 
the fading sunlight of a loyel 
and for 
daughter who had been absent for several years 
ata boarding-school, far away in the southern 
section of these great United States. 

Her parents had senther at the,age of fourteon, 
to the celebrated school of Mrs. G’s. to perfect 
herself in the usefal and ornamental branches, 
and to “tinish her education.” 

During her absence, her father, Mr. Hill, had 
failed, and many changes had occurred in her 
beautiful home. Mary bad been ignorant of 
, for her parents had made great efforts to 
send her the necessary funds to deftay her ex- 
penses, us they looked to her to instruct, tho 
younger children on her return, and they thovgsy 

ATT SCMPtESpoe, WU respect, TOL Wm hs 
—TWould’ be ihe enough lor tier to undersiey 
their situation and circumstances, whenever she 
should join their family 
Mr. Hill’s creditors, in settling his affairs 
owing to his long honorable and praise-worthy 
life, presented him with the house he had so hap- 
that his failure had 


watching the arrival of 


thes! 


rele again. 


saw 


pily occupied, for th 
sprung from the misfortunes of others, and not 
from any carelessness of his own. They wero 
ready also to assist him in 8 new mercantile 
, but this he declined, preferring to take 
sure of a regular 


car 
some humble post where he w: 
salary, rather than ron the risk again of ‘experi- 


encing disappointment amt loss 

His spacious house in Beucon Street was 
Jarge enough for two, therefore he had it divided, 
and another entrance made, so that the rent he 
obtained in this way was quite a valuablo addi- 
tion to his income. Jut his misfortunes had 
injured his disposition, und he could not bear the 
thought of being a clerk, so from day to day he 
jdled about, deferring to seck any regular em- 
ployment. 

They had one servant in the family, old Olio 
who had clung to them in their adversity, serving 
them as faithfully as in their prosperity. Mrs, 
Hill, confined to her chamber, thought little of 
how they were supported from day to day, so 
that but for Ollie, things would haye gone ill 
enough. Many, a smali wucle of furniture she 
abstracted, unnoticed, and sold to supply their 
daily wants; furniture elegant and rich enough 
for their days of wealth, but quite useless now. 
Old Ollie, with the keys of the house, and all the 
in-door and ont door arrangements under her 
control, trembled somewhat at the thought of 
Miss Mary’s return home, lest she should interfere 
with her supreme sovereignty, 

“These boarding-school gals,” she thought, 
“flighty young things, one can’t expect much 
We shall see if she was disap- 


from them !’” 
pointed. 

‘At half past five o'clock, a carriage drove 
rapidly to the door. ‘ What, no one expecting 
me?” said a short, little figure, with a bright, 
sunny face, “ Mother! father! Ollie! where 
are you? and why didn’t father come to meet 
me nt the depot !”” 

With this she flew up the stairs like a bird, 
and by this timo old Ollie was there to meet 
her. 

“Tn, miss, and is that you ?” she said, stand- 
ing up in all her dignit 

But in a minute Mary’s arms were right round 
her neck, and giving her a good hug and squeeze, 
sho almost lifted her off her feet. 

“Why, Ollie, how well you look, and how 
young you've grown!” 

“Shouldn't have ’magined I could,” was the 
reply; but Ollie’s heart softened towards her, 
and already she wes more than half willing 
Miss Mary should have her way in everything. 

Rushing past her, Mary bounded into the par- 
lor, where she found her father sitting gravely in 
the big parlor all alone. 

“<Q, my dear father, is this you?” she asked ; 
“how Ihaye longed to see you onee more, and 
now what beautiful times we shall havo together 


He shook his head sadly, but Mary appearing 
not to notice, said, “Why, where's mother ? 
I oxpected to find her here.” 

“She's in her room, my dear,” replied her 
father ; “sho is such an invalid sho never leaves 
it, cannot bear any noise, nor light, nor air, nor 
anything, and so I’m always alone.” 

“But you wont be any more, now that I haye 
come, dear papa, for I shall take caro of you, and 
see to you. 0, dear! often at boarding-school 
when the other girls had so many letters from 
home, many a time I haye cried bitterly because 
Thad so few, and there seemed so few to love 
yne; but you will love me now, ever, ever #0 
much, dear papa, wont you? and we will be so 
hoppy; but Imust runup and see mother. And 
Ollie, make a good bright fire in the parlor, do, 
und bring in the candles for tea, and givo us tea 
horo,” she said, coaxingly, “for to-night I’m 
ure you ought to celebrate my return home.” 


Ollie went off to do tho best she could, and 
Mary flew up to her mother's room, and eagerly 
rushed up to the bed to see her sick mother. 

“Wh she said, “ why did you not let 
me know you had been ill all this time, and so 
have mo come home and take care of you? A 
nice little nurso I would have been; but I think 
now you will soon brighten, now you have your 
own daughter for a physician. But how close it 
is here; do have some air.” And so she opened 
the shutters and the window, and let in the beau- 
tifal light and nir together. 

‘As sho did so, Mrs. Hill languidly raised her- 
selfin bed,to look slyly at her daughter, to see whut 
change the years bud wrought, and as the golden 
light of the setting sun fell on her blue eyes and 
light, curling hair, on her rosy face, all radiant 
with the flush of health, she felt proud of the 
sight, and yet sighed to think what a lonely and 
desolate lot was before her. 

“Q, mercy, Mary! that light almost kills my 
weak eyes, and the air is so bracing it half kills 
me,” she drawled out; “so I wish you would 
darken the room again just as it was before.” 


Mary complied. “But, mother, air and light 
are absolutely indispensable to every one, and 
we will begin to-morrow by gradually giving you 
alittle of both, then by degrees you can bear 
more,” she said, “for you know now you are 
going to get well very fast.” 

Just then Ollic appeared with a small silver 
tray, on which there were some nice toast, a warm 
cup of tea, and a little piece of steak, announcing 
at the same time, that tea was ready for her 
below stairs, Kissing her mother, and promis- 
ing to see her early on the morrow, she went 
down, and found that Ollie had spread a tempt- 
ing table indecd. On her own plate she found a. 
piece of hot steak, just enough for one person, 
but seeing her father had none, after cutting one 
or two mouthfuls off, for herself, she passed the 
rest to her father, saying she had no appetite for 
it for supper, and he ate it with such relish, Mary 
concluded that he could not have eaten any 
mgat for many a day 

She chatted so busily all the time, her father 
said it was the most social meal he had had for 

pszpeak nian bond 4 
: fintennenpae tea 
influence. Throngh the evening she entertained 
him constantly, and finding he was very fond of 
cribbage, she played soveral games with bim, so 
that he actually laughed heartily many times. 


‘The charm was working; the gleam of sun- 
shine which had entered that dull house was | 
already warming those three old, weary hearts, 
and hope prophesied the dawn of a brighter 
fataro. 

When Mary retired for the night, it was long 
before she fell asleep, she was so engrossed, 
thinking of matters in her home. She saw how 
ivall was, and the great struggle Ollie made to 
supply her mother with the little delicacies she 
required, and keep her father respectably gontecl. 
Her head was full of plans for the future, of a 
thousand ways in which she would replenish tho 
family coffers, and so, with deep thanksgivings 
in her heart for her safe return home, she finally 
sunk into a profound and refreshing slumber. 


‘The next morning she held a long consultation 

With Ollie, and found everything just as she had 
expected, Seeing two unoccupied rooms on the 
lower floor, round on the side of the house where 
her father never entered, she decided these might 
be let to some milliner or seamstress, and at 
once put up a paper in the window to that effec 
She knew by mufiling the door-bell on that sido, 
the noise would never reach her mother’s room. 
‘As the house was so finely located, the rooms 
were taken at once, and Ollie and she rejoiced 
together over the new addition to their straitened 
come. 
‘Thon she went into a big parlor, and let in 
the full, clear light of day, which was such a 
stranger in that great house. She saw the drab 
colored furniture was worn and faded, so she 
went and bought some pretty patch, and set her- 
self to work, intending as fast as she could to 
cover all the chairs and sofas and crickets with 
the bright, clean covering, and then with some 
new white muslin curtains, and her piano open, 
the room would look cheerful and habitable 
once more. 

‘At first Mra. Hill thought the noise of the 
piano down stairs would entirely shatter her 
feeble nerves, but by degrees the music soothed 
her, and she was glad to hear it, and she felt it 
yaried the monotony of her tedious life. Then 
Mary took her embroidery and sat in her mother’s 
yoom and by making it necessary for her to have 
the light, her mother soon became accustomed 
{o it, and even to the air, as Mary liked to feel it 
come sailing in around the room. 

She was so agreeable, Mrs. Hill found herself 
longing for the hours when her daughter was by 
her side, and by degrees Mary prevailed upon her 
mother to sit up, increasing the time every day, 
und then she interested her in her work and hor 
books, till Mrs. Hill’s sick room became quite 
another place. Sometimes they had tea up there, 
and Mr. Hill came up, and it was like the old 
times, only far happier. 

Mary gave music lessons, and taught drawing, 
though her parents never suspected it, and this, 
udded to the rent of the house, made their in- 


blessed Miss Mary’s return a thousand times a 
day. 

Finally Mary was so fortunate a5 to. provail 
upon her father to work, and to overcome his 
pride in filling an humble post. He thought 
because he could not hayo a large salary, it was 
not well to take any, but Mary convinced him 
that a small one was better than none, and might 
lead to a better, so once more he began to work 
again, and his good spirits and health returned. 

One night, as Mary and hor father were taking 
their tea in the parlor, to their surprise the door 
opened, and in walked Mrs. Hill, She began to 
speak of the cheerful, comfortable aspect of the 
room, the bright fire, the now patch, the beautiful 
flower on the mantel; and Mary flying around 
put her mother into tha most comfortable easy 
chair, aud gaye hora nice sereen to shade her 
eyes. 

That was a joyous evening in the big parlor, 
for her mother confessed to the utter selfishness 
of her past life, the reproach she had felt from 
her daughter’s example, and her determination 
to lead a new life from that time; a resolye she 
most faithfully kept. But Mary, sceing her 
mother’s health was still delicate, proposed their 
moving into the country, and while her parents 
were strongly attached to their city home, she 
overcame their prejudices, and conyinced them 
they could let their present abode for a hand- 
some sum, and liye more chenply, aud to better 
advantage in the country, So sho looked about, 
and soon found a sweet little cottage in Brook- 
line, all covered with vines, with a small garden 
in front, full of beantiful flowers, This she at 
once engaged, and immedgagely moved her 
parents into the new home. 

And now Harry, the only son, was daily ex- 
pected, who bud been long away over the waters, 
wholly ignorant of the change in his father’ 
cumstances. He had not seen his sister since she 
was very young, and as she was rather wild then, 
and something of a romp, she was no great 
favorite with him. Mary formed a.plan to tease 
him, and made her parents and Ollie promise 
not to betray her. 

He arrived at last, a fine, handsome fellow, and 
as he was talking with his parents, in walked a 
prim maiden who was introduced us his cousin 
Susan from China. “No one hardly would haye 
recognized Mary; for she had put aside her 
curls, powered her huir, and combed itall straight, 
putasmall black silk cap on the back of her 
head, and @ white dress cap outside of it. Then 
she made herself yery. prin ond stiff. Harry 
never for ® moment suspected it was his own 
sister Mary. 

For a while Harry never knew how ‘it was 
everything could go,so wellunder no one’s care 
bur Ollie’s; ho never did anything himself—not 
even to black. his boots—so he put them outside 
the door every night, and always found them 
bright and shining in the morning. He chatted 
often with cousin Susan, admiring her good 
sonse, und at times actually found himself think- 
ing she was wonderfully ugreeuble and fascina- 
ting. She joked him about his distrust of’ Mary, 


cir- 


romp, or Was in Uo hurt) to do so, for when she 
came home, the whole Louse would be in an up- 
roar, und she had better be kept at bourding- 
schuol as long as possible. 

But by watching, he found it was cousin 
Susan who was the presiding genius of the house, 
his mother’s confiduns, and his father’s best 
friend, and one mornity, Q, how ‘terribly morti- 
fied he was, when ke sgnd_it was she who 
blacked ull his boots with her little, soft, white 
hands, He did theo himself, after that, and 
really found he was falling in love with his -fas- 
cinating, lovely, cousin Susan, 

“<Q, dear, what should he do! for he was 
without s cent in the world, and wasn’t ready to 
support a wife; besides he had never done any- 


thing alll his life.’” 

Susan finding she had gained her point, and 
won his affections, thoaght it high time to reveal 
herself; so one morning she dressed herself as 
Mary Hill, brought forward her sunny golden 
curls, removed the powder, put oa a simple 
white muslin, and sented herself with a work- 
basket, in the parlor, with her back to the door 
by which Harty must enter the room. 

“Good morning,” Cousin Susun, he said, as 
he entered rather late; but surprised that he 
received no auswer, he went nearer, when ina 
moment fond arms were round his neck, and he 
heard the words, “why, Hurry, doa’t you kuow 
your own sister Molly yet !” 

Tt was cousin Susan’s oie, but he hardly 
rocognized the beings hud known, in the sunny, 
beaming little figure that now stood before him. 
And Mary told him her whole history, from the 
first hour of her return from boarding-school, 
aud when Harry found how selt-sacrificing und 
noble she had been, he resolved he would go 
away the very next day and not return till he 
was worthy to be the brother of such # glorious 
sister, and could bring his offering to support his 
parents. 

‘And he kept his word; as he prospered, he 
kept sending remittances home, und finally when 
ho had secured an ample forcune, ho returned to 
share it with his own dear ones. Ollie was 
released from all labor, made rich; yet she con- 
tinued to remain with them, a8 her life was all 
bound up in theirs. 

Wealth was liberally lavished upon Mary, and 
many poor and needy-ores blessed her wherever 
she went. Ear and wide, all rose up and called 
her blessed, and everywhere sho was known as 
the GLeam or SUNSHINE. 

ee 
UNNECESSARILY SHARP. 


Under this heading the Albion Spirit of Seventy 
Six has the following with regard to a ““poic’” in 
that vicinity. Not long since we were favored 
with a ‘poetical’ communication, {t did not 
exactly meet our appreciation, and we returned 
it (at the especial request of the author) with 
fow remarks giving the advice that the ear ought 
to be cultivated to enable the writer to judge 
more accurately of rhythm. He now writes us 
that he has been cultivating his car, and asks 03 
to publish his poem as he originally sentir. We 
now withdraw our advice and caution him against 
farther cultivation, as his curs ure now several 


come ampler than it had beon for a good while. 
Eyen old Ollie fatted up by tho change, and 


degrees beyond the ordinary size, and an inch or 


HOW JAKEY TRIED TO SELL HIS PUP. 


‘There are fow of the old school specimens of 
the genus “Mose ’—the Mose that Chanfrau so 
ably delineates—to be found at the present day ; 
but “Jakey,” a butcher in our ward, on the 
shady side of fifty, is ‘one of ’om.” Eminently 
conservative in all his views, he has never pnid 
the slightest attention to the innovations of 
fashion on the dress of his class, and he still re- 
tains the pantaloons of the cat known as the 
forty inches round the bottom pattern, the green, 
bob-tailed coat with the brass buttons, the half- 
double-breasted vest, the straight rimmed hat, and 
soap locks. He still wears tho latter article with 
the back of the rim resting on the top of the head, 
‘and the front of it on the ridge of his nose ; he still 
carries his cigar in the extrome left corner of his 
mouth ; he still expectorates scientifically, and he 
still walks with a gallusswing, Well, Jakey had 
a bull-terrier pup which he wished to dispose of, 
and a fow days since “one o’ the boys” of his 
acquaintance—a practical joker—told him that a. 
well-known dry-goods merchant on Broadway 
wanted to perchase a rat dog to take to the 
country with him, to rid his house there of the 
rats which infested it. ‘The information was 
reccived by Jakey as having been given in good 
faith, and the next day he might have been seen 
going along Broadway, holding his canine friend 
by a chain, towards the dry-goods merchant's 
place of business. Now, the merchant in 
question is one of the most fastidious gentlemen 
aboye ground, and he has a holy horror of dogs 
of whatever kind, especially in the summer sea- 
son. Jakey moved leisurely along until he 
reached the establishment of which he was in 
search, and then after stopping a moment to 
reconnoitre, he approached one of the clerks, who 
had just handed a Indy customer to her carriage, 
and said, “Sn-y-y—look’er here, pin!” (In 
Jakey’s yocabulary “pin,” when applied to a 
human being, means dry-goods clerk). ‘ Look’er 
here, pin! Is Mr.— in the shanty?” “ Mr. 
— iis inside, I believe,” replied the clerk, 
stiffly. “Kem alang!” said Jukey, giving the 
unfortunate quadruped at his heels a jerk which 
landed him from the steps to the interior of the 
store. ‘ Kem alang !’ he repeated, as he dragged 
the brute through a crowd of fashionably dressed 
ladies, and made his Way up to where the propri- 
etor of the establishment was conversing with a 
knot of his best customers, concerning the open- 
ing night at the Academy of Music, and in bliss- 
fal ignorance of the shock which his nerves, as 
well us the nerves of his fair friends, was about to 
experience. “The tenor is positively entrancing,” 
exclaimed one of tho ladies, “It isn’t often one 
hears such a yoice as——.” Tt was at this point 
that Jukey claimed a hearing. “Sa-y-y! Lake 
and look’er here !’” he exclaimed, with the yoice 
of a Stentor, at the same time holding up his 
index finger the better to secure attention ; "it’s 
my put in, now! You wanter buy a dog, don’t 
yer‘ Well, jest take and look at that one, will 
yer. He's a dog! he is! He can lick any dog 
in the United States of his weight, and he wout 
let a rat stay on the same side of the street with 
him, and yer kin have him for five!” Jakey ex- 
pected, of course, that the inerchant would jump 
atso liberal an offer, but he was greatly surprised, 
and nota jittle indignant, when, at the bidding of 
the merchant, he was seized by @ number of stal- 
wart “pins,” and together with his dog, thrust 
forcibly into the street. Jakey has his dog “on 
sule” yet—New York Dispatch. 


Floral Department, 


(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


Crown the board with fowers, 
Rather thao with wine— 

Thos our festal hours 
Glorious shall shine, 

"Fhus tor isealty @bowers — 
Glories wo'll entwine, 

And worthy of the goddess 
Snail be the floral shrine, Evens Devautr. 


Bulbs. 

‘That bulbs require a large amount of water is proved 
from the fact that they will grow in water alone. Bulbs 
never last more than one year, s new one forming erery 
season after the plant has done flowering, as the old bulb 
wastes away. Hence new bulbs arv formed every year in 
the tulip and hyacinth at the side of theolt bulb; in the 
crocus and gladiolus, and many of the Cape Irucem, over 
tho bulb, and in the bulbous Irises, ete., under the bulb. 


‘Auriculas. 

‘Auriculas, when grown as florist flowers, have almost 
innumerable names, but they may be divided into, three 
classes, viz., thore with green edges, those with gray 
edges, snd those of only one color, which are called 
\aelts.”” No auricula fs valued when it Js“ pin-eyed,”” 
that is, if the style and stigma appear above the anthors. 


The Madeira Vine. 

‘The Madeira Vine (Basella Tuberose), from Its gl 
folinge and fragrant white flowers has become @ univers 
favorite. We have known {t to grow forty feet in u 
single seazon, so that it isan admirable climber for an 
arbor when an immediate effect 1s desirable, It may be 
kept through the winter in a pot in the cellar. 


Saving Seeds. 

For keeping seed4 a Indy ought tohayo a small cabinet, 
which she might construct of pasteboard, with as many 
drawers as there are letters in the alphabet; and, as her 
seeds are put ap in papers, she can tle the packets oreach 
genus by themselves, and put them in the proper draser. 
‘Small phials are also very good to keep seeds in, 


Calcoolarias. 

Innumorable hybrids of the genus Calceolaria have 
been produced, varying through every possible shade of 
crimson, brown, orange, purple, pink aud yellow, some- 
times spotted, and sometimes delleately melting into 
white. ‘They are half-hardy, and readily propagated by 
cuttings. 


Roses. 
There are many roses which, lke the crimson China, 


will keep on growing and blooming all the winter, and 
young plauts from cuttings will continue to bloom for 
many months together, if not quite continuously. 


Doronicum—Leopard’s Bano. 

Showy perounial plant, with large, dark yellow flowers, 
whlch look well ina bonler. Ono species is a native of 
Siberia, snd bears white flowers. 


Indoor Vines. 

‘The Germany Ivy. the morolng glory, placed In pots, 
and removed to the parlor, make yery beautifal orna- 
ments, by stretebing strings for them to elimb upon in 
bay-windows exposed to the sun. 


Fuchsias. 

To make fachslas flourish thoy should be grown ina 
mixture of vegetable earth, or peat, sandy loam and 6 
telo well-rolled dung, which must be kept moist, but by 
no means sodden, 


Dittany of Crote. 

‘This {so kind of Marjoram, with pink flowers, a native 
of Candia, which is quite hardy, but should be grown In 
rich mould. A branch of it hung up in » room is said 
to keep away Insects. 


Bvergreens. 
No garden should be without its due proportion of 
evergresns. When the flowers are all gone, they impart 
‘a cheerfulneas oven to the dead of winter. 
Cut Flowers. 
‘Tho appearance of a conservatory is very much asalsted 
by a few vases for cut flowers. With care about the wa- 


Hester's Picnic. 


Judge Burke, who came from Ireland, and was some 
thing ofa mon in South Carolina about’ the timo of the 
revolutionary War, was very apt to niake mistakes even 
In his office of efrcult judge. On one occasion, having 
to pass sentence of death on a man who had Leen legally 
convicted, he concluded as usual with the words, *' that 
fou be banged by the neck until you are dead;"” to this 
¢ unfortunately added, “I am eorry for it, my friend; 
it is what we must all come to”—and the solemnity of 
the scene was interrupted by a burst of laughter, nt which 
the jauie wos the only one surprised. 


‘A vagabond looking fellow, but. with come wit, never- 
theless, wus brought before a magistrate at Tourbridge, 
‘on the charge of stealing turnips. After making some 
Groll remark, be was asked by the magistrate 

“But didn’t you take the turnips found in your 
pocket??? 

“Certainly not,” said the prisoner. “I went to sleop 
In the field among the turnips, and the three you foand 
in my pockete grew in them while I lay there, the heat 
of my body causing them to shoot up faster than ordina- 
ry. {steal turnips, your worship! I'd scorn the {dea!” 


In n jolly company, each one was to nek a question. 
If it was nuswered, the proposer paid oa forfeit; or If le 
could not ubawer it himself, be pald afortelt. Pat's 
question was: ~' How the little ground squirrel digs his 
ole without showing any dirt about the entrance!” 
Wheu they ull gave it up, Fat said: “Sure, do you 
es, he begins ut the other end of the hole.” 
Gog of the rest exclaimed: “Dut bow does he get 
there?!” 
“Ah!” sald Pat, “that's your question—can you an- 
awer it yourself?” ears thts 


Ye Frogge.—The editor of the Savannah Georgian ro- 
cently saw a frog entombed in a chunk of ice, whileh camo 
to life when thawed out. ‘Thereupon, our cotemporary 
farnishes the following, touching toe ‘natural history of 
ths interesting creature 

Ye frogge is one amphybyous animal with foure feete 
a nayked boddie, and wythout ever a taile, Me bath 
hoarse voyc# and loreyth much to uso it on ye summer 
He ls remarkable for graceful swyniming with 
nesee, and for taking verre largs leapps on ye inde 


A PRINTBU’S EPITAPH. 
Here lies « form—place no imposing stone 
‘Yo muurk the head, where Weary, it is lain; 
Tis matter dead'—Kts wilssion ail belug done, 
To be distributed to dust again; 
The boy ls but the rype, at best, of man, 
Whoze trapress is the epirit’s deathless page ; 
Worn out, the type is thrown to pi again, 
‘The unpression lives through un euernal ag 


A Western correspondent says: ‘ Iottended a wedd 
a few days sluce. Wishing to sy something becoming 
the occasion, 1 approached the tair young bride in the 
course of the evening, aud alter congratulating her on 
her departure from ‘the stat 

Wished her a pleasant voyage down the river of life, be 
sald she Loped so, but she heard there was a great deal of 
fever on the river bow—she hoped they Woulda't cateh it 
on the way down,” 


EPIORAM. 
Tis doubtless trae—for all the oritic 
A mighty bard was P. Ovidius N 
Indeed were yery hard to think he 
Who wrote the eclebrated Ars lrandi 
Yet, atill I find that comprehensive treatice 

For moderns, singularly Incomplete is? 

And, with his thousand love-tricks, ’tis surprising 
He uever ouce suggested adyertisiag 


any 6o— 


au die, 


Theeditor of the Lynchburg Virginian re 
teuded the examination of the first olass iu 
willog, at the bigh schoo! of that city 
achur (@ Bob Smithers)—Spell Admittance, 
Bob—A-d-m-i-t, admit, ta-a-c-v, aduiictan) 
Teacher—Good! Give the definition. 
Hob—Iwenty-five ceuts—niggers and children half 
prize front seats reserved for lalles—uo smoking al- 
lowed 


ently at- 
tionary 


Fgan, (o addressing o jury, having exhausted every 
ordinary epithet of vile abuse, stopped for a word, aud 
then ndded : 

“This nau/rageous rufian.” 

When atterwards asked by bls friends the weaning of 
the word, he confessed he did not kuow, but said 

“1 thought it sounded well!”” 


Singular epitaphs are sometimes to be found. Robert 


gr en ne bacnyea etal own, Hg o¢ 
p) 


“ Here lies Robert Trollop 
Who made yon stones roll up 
Wheo deatit took his soul up 
His body filled this bole up.’ 


in wid 


“Say, nigga, cum aud bab de pleasure of di 
your mos’ humble serbent, wont you, beh?” 

st Well, cok bere, Sam, I'se not particular ia my sock 
shuns, but 1 wish to know, fus!, before I yall mysef 
your perlite {mptimashuo, wliar you hab your lodjtns.”" 

“No dilfereoee, nigga, wbar i lodge. 1 don't wx you 
to sleep wid me, but only to cat dinner In a ‘greeable so- 
ciumbullty.” 


‘A valuable Receipt —We find the following receipt lying 

ouour table, Where it came from we do not know 
‘Siutet Ginngirtred.—Tre eggs to Kups of shugur a 

sawsir to therds fool ufmealtted lardd a leetle sult. A 


toespewnfool of sody dysolved inn 3 lite wawrm wartir 
flower epuf too malk itt stiff role it very thin an kut it 
eaout an baik It a little nutmeg.—Nasiia Telegraph 


“John, what's o bakery?! 
‘A place where they bake, sir.” 
(What's brewery ?”” 

‘A place where they brew.” 
“What's & gallery ? 

“Ti bi—a place where there's gals.” 


Aman with one eye laid o wager with another person 
thot he (the one-oyed person) saw wore than the other. 
‘The wager was necopted 

‘You have lost,” says tho first; “I can see the two 
eyea in your face; and you can see only one ia mine.” 


© pilly Jones,” sald a bullying urchin to another lad, 
(next time catch you alone, Vl Hog you like apy- 
ng.” 

Well,” replied BU, ‘<I aint often much alone; I 
commouly have my legs ond my fists with me ”” 


“A friend of ours, who is. great ‘‘Sabbatbarian,”” and 
who vujoys, nevertheless, an airing slong the musical 
Zeachore, says he loves to see the rea calm ona Sunday, 
he is s0 averse to seeing “Sabbath breakers.”” 


“Jobn," said a father to bis gon, one day, when be 
caught bit shaviog the “down” off his upper Up, 
TMlon't throw your abaying water out where there areaoy 
barefooted boys, for they might get thelr feet pricked.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


The Favorite Weekly Iiscellaneous Journal. 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIROLE. 


‘Tals long established and well known weekly paper, 
after eleven years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
lias become a “ household word” from Moline to Califo 
nia, gladdeaing the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It 
Ghould be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 

(7 It is 


just such @ paper as any father, brother, or 
frend would introduce to the family circle. 
>> It ls printed on the finest eatin-surfaced paper, with 
new type, and in a neat and beautiful style. 
tis of the maimimoth sire, yet contains no adver- 
tsemonta in Its eight super royal pages 
Te is devoted to news, tales, pooms, stories o! 
lecoverles, miscellany, wit and humor. 
Tt is carefully edited by M. M. Balloa, who has 
‘years of editorial experience in Boeton. 
alas in its largo, well led aad deeply inter- 
rag pages not one vulgar word or line. 
cating PASE Eabors eiiong Its regular contributors the 
je and female writers fn the country. 
T= Its tales, while they absorb the reader,{cultivate a 
taltZ for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 
Tp It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
rin the home circle {s almost incalculable. 
FE its suggestive pages provoke in the young an In- 
quiring spirit, and add to thelr store of Knowledge, 
“(ts columns are free from politics and all Jarring 
topics, ita object belng to make home happy 
{> It ls for these reasons that it has for years been a 
popular a favorite throughout the country 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


f the 
aes; a 
or 
sixtean 
To Ie oon 


dest mal 


1 subsoriber, one year... - $200 
4 subsoribers, Ba + 700 
10sian9 i ineceeereeeeeseeee 1500 

Any person sending us ferlvs subsoribers at the last 


rate, shall receive the thirteenth copy gratis. 
‘Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest club rate. 
TC Sample coples cant whon desired. 
Published evory Saturday, by M. M. BALLOU, 
‘No, 23 Winter Street, Boston. 


two might affect his yoice.”” 


ter, ont flowers may be kept fresh for several days. 


